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$1.50 a bushel. ‘There was nothing to be done on the farm, 
and many distracted people turned on their tracks eastward.” 
Toward the latter part of the summer the people gave them- 
selves to prayer-meetings. The writer from whom we quote 
says: “At last winter set in, and it was hoped early snow- 
falls would furnish water. But the snow was dry; and it 
blew away with the dust, without dampening the earth. The 
dust on the pikes was frightful. On a windy day you could 
hardly see a vehicle just ahead of you. ‘The old stage-coach 
would roll along, and everything in it — passengers, driver, 
horses, and harness — nearly as white as snow. ‘The spring 
was seasonable, and crops sprang from the ground vigorously. 
I remember with what keen zest I tasted the first meal of 
fresh vegetables.” 

& 

THE original church organization was like the blossoming 
of a rich fruit-tree. The ideas incorporated were beautiful as 
they were truthful. The pastor was a shepherd, an office full 
of the poetry of the Orient. It was his duty to care for the 
flock, and return them safe to the fold at life’s evening. 
Jesus is reported to have wound up his mission by constitut- 
ing Peter the trustee of his work. In this final conference 
he bids him, if he love him, to feed his sheep and feed his 
lambs. Can we associate this idea of the pastorate with a 
modern official term of a few years, or possibly only a few 
months? A ten years’ pastorate is nowadays a rare event. 
One man baptizes the babe, another catechises, a third or 
a fourth marries; and so all sense of relationship between 
people and pastor is, as a rule, swept away. Is the restora- 
tion of the original pastorate desirable? What official. rela- 
tion is most important between the people and their selected 
leader? When the Bible was chained to the pulpit, the pas- 
tor was for the most part the public reader. For two cen- 
turies he has been teacher and preacher. The overflow of 
literature and the establishment of public schools tend to 
vacate the importance of this relation to the people. What 
we need to-day is more specifically a wise, earnest, manly 
leader, guiding the activities of a body organized for doing 
good. We must manage to multiply the Phillips Brookses. 
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Ir has been said that you can gauge the power of an age 
by the femininity that is manifested in its social and political 
and literary affairs. It was the remark of one of the biog- 
raphers of Jesus that the power of that great master was 
“not so much masculine as it was feminine.” Is not the ideal 
human being the one who combines all those forces which 
nature has distributed between the sexes? If so, is that age 
most perfect which gives equal chance for the exercise of 
the mental functions and the moral power of both sexes? A 
Cherokee chief some years ago said: ‘‘We undertook the 
education of our boys; but they all went back to savage 
habits. Then we educated the girls as well as the boys, 
and began to make permanent progress in civilization.” 
The question is not one which concerns one-half of the 
human family only, but the ennoblement of the whole family, 
Woman has been drawn more and more into politics and 
business life for about forty years. The question now is 
not what is education and publicity doifg for woman, but 
what is woman doing for us? Is the age more ethical and 
better poised for duty? 
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THE uses of electricity for rendering homes more homeful, 
and relieving the burden of daily housework, have multiplied 
with astonishing rapidity of late. The devices now available 
for an establishment with a moderate income include hand 
lamps, ornamented candles, with miniature electric lights at 
their tip, lamp attachments to the faces of clocks, and even 
small lamps for decorative purposes. Lawns may be lit up 
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without much expense for evening parties and to exhibit the 
beauties of vegetation. Into houses can be carried power 
from an economic plant for doing the larger part of house- 
work, such as running flat-irons, coffee-mills, sewing-ma- 
chines, and ice-cream freezers. The same current may be 
used for boiling water and doing most of the ordinary cook- 
ing. New mansions are being fitted with telephones in 
place of the speaking-tubes, and to connect buildings as well 
as town offices. Where a water-mill or a windmill cannot be 
used to supply power, the dynamo is run, in many cases, by 
a gasoline engine. ‘The cost of such an engine need not ex- 
ceed from $200 to $300 to supply a country house, barns, 


and out-buildings with sufficient power for daily toil as well 


as light at night. 
we 


THE singing birds come to us about May first, and close 
their cradle songs about the first of August. ‘They will re- 
main with us a little longer, deep in their plans for other 
work in other climes. About the first of September most of 
them begin to gather into flocks for migration. ‘There will 
remain the seed-eaters and fly-catchers, especially the sparrows 
and the goldfinches. These will’ make the brush woods 
and the pastures cheerful. Do we know how much we owe 
the birds for two months of song? How much of comfort, 
good cheer, optimism, strength of character, and poetry of 
life? It isa blessed thing that nature books are growing in 
popularity, so that our children are likely to become more 
familiar with the world about them. Anything that helps us 
to hear more in a bird song is a gospel of helpfulness. Is 
not modern science, in its simplicity and truthfulness, in fact 
a revelation from God ? 


The Life of the Creed. 


A religious creed is one of the highest products of human 
nature. 
comes out of nature and human life. Creeds are organisms. 
They grow out of human needs, and are shaped according to 
laws of human thought. There is no creed of any church 
into which men have not poured the best contents of their 
hearts and consciences and their minds. No creed ever 
dies. Creeds change as plants and animals do, but from 
generation to generation something survives. 


Every church now existing holds within itself the prin- 


ciples of liberty, progress, and the highest knowledge. No 
creed expresses the full life and thought of any church. But, 
in order to improve the expression, it is not necessary to 
destroy everything. It is the emphasis that gives meaning 
to acreed. That is alive and active in a creed which repre- 
sents the living thought of the men and women who use it. 
If any part of a creed answers to nothing in the minds of 
those who repeat it, that part becomes a vain repetition and 
then dies. From it thoughtful people turn to that in the 
creed which does represent something which seems to be 
great and good. In this way churches change and live. 

The Presbyterian Church has said some awful things about 
God and man, and the relations between them,— things for 
which it is now repentant. But that which made these things 
endurable was a grand conception of divine justice, which 
made those who held it stalwart advocates and defenders of 
human justice. Let the Presbyterian Church forget the ac- 
cidents of expression, and state its fundamental and eternal 
principle of justice in the forms of modern thought, with 
application to the needs of men and women here and now, 


and then the Presbyterian Church might take foremost rank 


in the creation of beautiful and just institutions of govern- 
ment and society. a 
The Baptist Church has carried along with it in its journey 


from the beginning doctrines of fear which are now passing. 


It is as natural and as noble as anything else that 
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But it has always held dear, and suffered for, doctrines of 
civil and religious liberty which are now needed. ‘The Bap- 
tist Church need spend no time in denying anything that it 
has ever held; but, if it should now let go of that which\has 
become useless, and should lay emphasis upon its charac- 
teristic doctrine of liberty, it might help amazingly in loosen- 
ing the bonds which now so chafe the hearts and consciences 
of men. 

The Catholic Church and those that are allied to it have 
tried to build upon the idea of unity in religion. So great 
and grand have been some of the thoughts and words of 
Catholic theologians in the early centuries that they have 
never been surpassed. Around the principle of unity in the 
one church, which invited all men to its fold have grown 
up vicious traditions of exclusiveness and unique authority. 
These obscure, but do not destroy the idea of human solidar- 
ity which is the rock upon which the Catholic Church was 
founded. This church does not need to go outside of its 
own borders to find the truth which is most needed to-day. 
In perfect harmony with its own professions and traditions, 
it would be possible for the Roman Church, forgetting some 
things it has insisted upon, to make its doctrine of unity one 
of the most effective forces in modern life. 

The Methodist Church has had its share of errors and 
superstitions, but it has stood over against the blighting Cal- 
vinistic doctrine of predestination with its animating asser- 
tion of the freedom of the human will. It has said that, 
when God invites a human soul, the soul may accept the in- 
vitation ; that, when God calls, the human soul can respond 
and obey. ‘The doctrine of a free salvation has been one of 
the saving graces of modern theology. It has still mighty 
works to do. 

In a similar way we might find ideas representing all 
modern progressive tendencies within the churches and 
latent or active in the creeds. Let each church present its 
best, and the total needs of men would be served. The 
ideal church will include these permanent principles of truth 
and righteousness without the beggarly elements of outworn 
doctrines which were half true and half false. We cannot 
expect any great denomination to give up its individuality, 
its history, and its cherished work. But the times do sum- 
mon every church to bring out of its storehouse things new 
and old which pertain to the real necessities of the vital age 
in which we live. 


The Praise of House-breaking. 


Dr. Sarah Orne Jewett (Bowdoin College having so fixed 
her style and her degree) has written many charming stories 
and but few essays. One of her essays, however, is so 
good that we could wish that she had written more. Its 
subject is “ House-breaking”; and it must have proved 
sorely disappointing to many who, from its burglarious title, 
have expected something blood-curdling and felonious in its 
contents. For the house-breaking it describes was not a 
breaking-in with purpose to steal money and jewels, and in- 
cidentally murder a few or more persons. It was a breaking- 
out into the early morning world, and this, too, without any 
violence. House-breaking of this kind should be more 
common. Especially in the summer season those who have 
exchanged the city’s broiling streets for verdant country 
lanes would do well to go to bed betimes and get up in good 
season, with or but little later than the sun. One early 
morning hour is worth two or three of those that blaze or 
simmer when the sun has fairly climbed its steep-up heav- 
enly hill, That is an understatement that would have met 
with Emerson’s approval. For there are sometimes mid-day 
hours that are good for nothing but for the thermometer’s 
mercurial vivacity, while the early mornings of the hottest days 
are comfortable enough, and overflow with a delicious quiet- 

_-nessand peace, We speak not from any large experience of 
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these sacred mysteries, yet from enough to make the ‘lesson 
plain. : 

But the house-breaking recommended by Dr. Jewett, and 
concerning which she writes so pleasantly, is not exhaustive 
of the breaking-out that is a good thing for the sons of 
men, Houses of wood and brick and stone are not the only 
edifices and enclosures in which men and women are 
cribbed, cabined, and confined. Breaking-out from these is 
an easy matter, often, in comparison with breaking-out from 
the invisible edifices and enclosures built up out of men’s 
social conventions, personal prejudices, and inherited be- 
liefs, 

“ Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage; 


Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for a hermitage.” 


What does make a prison or a cagé is the sectarian nar- 
rowness, the political partisanship, the spurious patriot- 
ism in which the corruption of the best becomes the worst; 
the mean exageration of one’s personal intimates and sur- 


.roundings and content therewith; the meaner exaggeration 


of one’s self-importance and the making of one’s self the 
measure of al] human and all mundane things. When we 
have walled ourselves round and shut ourselves in with 
these enclosures, the praise of house-breaking cannot be too 
clamorous in our ears. ‘There is no hour that is not timely 
for this kind of breaking-out from various limitation and 
obstruction into the freedom of a larger and a fuller life. 

In Prof. Brandes’s first volume of his “ Main Currents of 
Literature in the Nineteenth Century,”— writing of what he 
calls the ‘‘ Emigrant Literature,” because the most of it was 
produced by writers who were obliged to emigrate from 
France because the Terror or the Empire made any other 
course uncomfortable, if not impossible,— he vividly portrays 
the conditions of national egotism that prevailed everywhere 
in Europe in the time of which he writes, each people full 
of pride and satisfaction in its own character and culture 
and blind to the advantages and superiorities of those be- 
yond its territorial bounds. The portrayal may be an ex- 
aggeration. Such a chapter as Buckle’s ‘“‘ Proximate Causes 
of the French Revolution ” is convincing that there were those 
in France — Voltaire pre-eminent — who knew how to help 
themselvés from the English table which Locke and Newton 
had so sumptuously spread. But the conditions indicated 
were sufficiently gross in the fore part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; and Prof. Brandes does: not overpraise Mme. de 
Staél for the brave push she made in her “L’ Allemagne,” 
and again in her “Corinne,” for a broader and more sympa- 
thétic view,—a large appreciation of the good qualities of 
people who were not French. Here was a bit of house- 
breaking which secured such valuables as those breaking- 
in on sleeping-houses never yet carried off. Since then 
there have been many similar exploits, and still the people of 
each separate country live for the most part in a fool’s 
paradise of ignorant self-satisfaction and contempt for ways 
and doings which are not their own. The man who pleads 
for some appreciation of the national qualities which haven’t 
our own sign and superscription is generally set down as de- 
fective in patriotic zeal and pride. 

As with the national enclosure, so with the partisan; and 
with the sectarian it is much the same, Can any good come 
out of a political or religious Nazareth in which we were not 
born and bred? Happy the man who can from time to time 
break out from the narrow confines of this intolerable con- ' 
ceit into the breadth and freedom of a larger view; who can, 
at least imaginatively, appropriate the good which others 
find in their own conceptions of what is true and right! 
Even harder, possibly, than such escape is that from the yet 
narrower enclosures which are circumscribed by our do- 


mestic admirations or our individual complacency. But for 


those who are equal to the venture there may await a morn- 
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ing freshness as delightful as Dr. Jewett’s house-breaker 
found on the dew-sprinkled grass and flowers. Sometimes 
a book, sometimes a friend, encourages us to ake the venture 
on which so much depends. We cannot be too grateful to 
the one or to the other, whichever it may be. 


American Unitarian Hssociation. 


What the Laity can Do. 


The vitality of Christianity depends upon the happy union 
of great ideals with great service. ‘There have been times 
when defective and indeed false ideals have been so grandly 
served by noble armies of souls as to create epochs in re- 
ligious history. There have been times when so limited a 
thing as a system of ecclesiastical organization has been so 
graciously used by human souls as to bring rich blessings to 
humanity. There have also been times wheh exalted ideals 
and deep-rooted truths have been so inadequate and indiffer- 
ently upheld by those who supposed they possessed them as 
to have fallen flat upon the affairs of mankind. I do not 
say that our church stands at present in one of these un- 
heroic times. I content myself with saying that it appears 
to me that there are too few of our people who fully appre- 
ciate the beauty of our religious ideals and the solidity of 
our theological truths. The progress of the ages has sifted 
out the errors of the past, and pounded into solid rock the 
things in Christianity which are permanent. Doubtless there 
are many who rest upon this solid foundation besides our- 
selves. Enough for us, to understand that we are so founded 
in our spiritual life that we have truth which we can pro- 
claim with authority, and Christ-like ideals to the uplifting 
power of which there is no human limit. 

Such truths and ideals can be made the basis of a religious 
activity equal to or greater than any which the world has 
ever known. We have many in our ranks who understand 
this, and are working with a zeal that befits their vision. It 
ought to be true that the majority of us have this under- 
standing, and work according to this vision.. When such 
comes to be the case, the world will again be blessed by the 
influence of a great cause magnificently served. This is a 
matter which appeals to the conscience of every Unitarian. 
Every man and woman among us can, if he will, take the 
trouble, gain the great ideals, and see the reasonableness of 
the established truths, which, whatever else they may be 
called, are the things which are indicated by the present day 
meaning of the word “ Unitarian”; and whosoever does gain 
this spiritual strength will find it well-nigh impossible to re- 
fuse his personal service for such wondrous things. Such 
ideals demand a persistent and courageous devotion. Ours 
is not a religion which can be left within the walls of one’s 
home chureh, there to moulder while the owners of it enjoy 
themselves by seaside and forest; for the instant a man for- 
gets his religion it ceases to be. It goes with him wherever 
he is or he loses it altogether. If any Unitarian finds him- 
self so situated that he cannot attend his church and there 
do service to the cause that is nearest to his heart, why all 
the more need that he should find his own way of doing ser- 
vice to that cause. If he cannot listen to his minister, he 
should himself forthwith become a minister, and by the 
earnestness yet kindliness of his proclamation of the things 
which seem to him greatest in the world succeed now and 
again in helping some other soul to see God and life as he 
sees them. A periodical religion is a very poor sort of a 
thing. It is one-of our distinctive claims that our religion 
is a daily affair. 
draw the natural inference from this opinion of ours, and so 
live as to make this religion influential every day through 
their own acts and words. 
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In short, why should not all our people talk a great deal 
more than they do about the sublime things of our faith? 
They need not do this in a way that is contemptuous toward 
other people’s convictions, not in any way which implies that 
they think that we alone have all the truth. Furthermore, it 
would not be possible for any single Unitarian to fall into 
religious cant. We have been altogether too much afraid of 
that peril; for it is not one associated with our conceptions of 
God, life, duty, and immortality. There is no possible in- 
centive for a Unitarian to be insincere in his religious asser- 
tions. If he says anything about religion, it is always because 
he really thinks what he says. 

Measurelessly beneficial to the community, then, would be 
a great increase in the frequency and force of the utterances 
of Unitarian laymen concerning the things that they believe. 
We have the greatest ideals in Christendom incorporated in 
our thinking and teaching. All the moral ideals which have 
arisen through the experiences of our race we have accepted * 
as our own. As a church, we have a system of organization, 
which, while not perhaps perfect, is at least adequate, and 
has never yet been administered for all that it is worth. One 
side of our Christian usefulness, then, is practically complete ; 
and all that we need is the great service of individuals, and 
many of them, on the other side. ‘To bring about this happy ~ 
union of power with power, the chief thing that we need is 
simple talk. Let our people be outspoken, let them run up 
the flag, let them say when others ask, “ What are Unitarians 
doing in the world?” “We are making it plain what a 
beautiful thing it is to be alive when one’s mind is occupied 
with incontestable truths, when one’s purposes are noble, 
when one’s heart is pure!” CHARLES E. St. JOHN. 
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Current Topics. 


TureE American warships—the battleship Iowa, the 
cruiser Ranger, and the gunboat Machias — are now on their’ 
way to the isthmus of Panama, the two former on the Pacific 
side and the latter on the Atlantic. This naval force will 
be employed, if such employment proves necessary, for the 
general purpose of guarding American interests upon the 
isthmus in Colombia, Ecuador, and Venezuela, and for the ~ 
specific purpose of keeping the isthmus open to uninterrupted 
commerce,— a duty to the performance of which the United 
States is bound by treaty. The extent to which the United 
States will interest itself in the situation upon the isthmus 
will depend largely upon the degree of turbulency and inse- 
curity to life and property that may develop from the pres- 
ent state of disorder in that territory. A treaty which was 
concluded between the United States and New Granada ~ 
(now the United States of Colombia) in 1854 gives the 
United States discretionary rights in circumstances like the 
ones which have now arisen. The news despatches from 
the scene of the disorders indicate that Colombia may at 
any time find itself unable to maintain the road of commerce 
upon the isthmus unimpeded. 


& 
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THE situation on the isthmus of Panama promises to de- 
velop the usual amount of international jealousies. Ger- 
many and France have warships either at Panama or on the 
way there. Great Britain will be represented at the scene 
of activities with a naval force of sufficient dimensions. The 
German press is already referring in a tone of some acerbity 
to the réle of pacificator which the United States feels called 
upon. to play in the complications which have arisen. The 
Vossische Zeitung, in an editorial utterance upon the sub- 
ject, charges the United States with gross bad faith when it 
says, “It does not look as if the United States is trying 
quench the flames, but, on the contrary, as if that countr 
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were trying to spread them as much as possible, in order in 
any case to have a pretext for military intervention.” On 
the day on which this piece of comment appeared in the 
daily press there also was published an order from the de- 
partment of the navy, directing the North Atlantic squadron 
to rendezvous at Hampton’ Roads before the end of Au- 
gust, for the purpose of target practice and other evolutions. 


a 


ANOTHER terrible story of disaster at sea was told during 
the beginning of the week, when the steamer Queen ar- 
rived at Victoria, B.C., last Monday, with news of the loss of 
the steamer Islander, of- the Canadian Pacific Alaskan line, 
with between sixty and seventy passengers and seamen. ‘The 
Islander, which was bound from Skaguay to Victoria, struck an 
iceburg at two o’clock on the morning of August 15, and went 
to the bottom in less than twenty minutes. The disaster oc- 
curred near the south-west end of Douglass Island. The 
attempts of Captain Foote and the crew of the steamer to 
save the passengers were badly hampered by the briefness 
of the time that elapsed between the moment when the vessel 
struck the enormous mass of ice that obstructed its way and 
its final disappearance in the deep channel. The interval 
was a scene of the wildest confusion, out of which not many 
more than 40 out of the 108 passengers on board were taken 
. to the near-by shore in the ship’s life-boats or drifted to 
safety in improvised rafts. The captain, true to the tradi- 
tions of Anglo-Saxon seamanship, sacrificed his own life. 


ad 


ABOUT 10,000 men have been added during the week to 
the number of strikers in the steel mills under the control 
of the United States Steel Corporation. As a rule, the 
strikers, who now number upward of 70,000 men, the great 
bulk of whom are members of the Amalgamated Association 
of Steel, Iron, and Tin Workers, are maintaining orderly 
conduct. The United States Steel Corporation may be 
fairly said to be on the aggressive; and its efforts to reopen 
mills, which had been closed by the refusal of the members 
of the Amalgamated Association to continue at work, have 
been in the main successful. The strikers achieved a 
notable success last week, when 2,500 employees of the 
Illinois Steel Company at Joliet, Ill., left their work, eventu- 
ally compelling the works to shut down. The corporation 
succeeded in continuing operations at McKeesport, Pa., and 
at South Chicago, IIl., and managed, at the beginning of 
the present week, to reopen its plant at Monessen, Pa. 
The Amalgamated has so far failed in its determined efforts 
to compel the corporation to close up the great Carnegie 
mills at Pittsburg. 

& 


THE preparations for the trial that is to decide the guilt or 
innocence of Rear-Admiral Schley of the charge of disobedi- 
ence and cowardice that have been made against that officer 
in connection with his conduct of the battle that resulted in 
the annihilation of the Spanish fleet off Santiago de Cuba 
continue to attract public interest to an extent seldom 
equalled in cases of its kind. All the preliminary steps of 
Admiral Schley’s counsel are being followed with close 
interest by many millions of readers, who evidently regard 
the coming trial more in the light of a test of moral issues 
rather than a procedure to decide questions of naval eti- 
quette. Admiral Schley is now in Washington, preparing 
his case with the assistance of three capable counsellors ; and 
his preparations are such as to warrant the belief that the 
trial will be vigorously contested whenever an attempt is 
made to prove that the officer whose name is closely asso- 
ciated with the great victory at Santiago acted either as a 

coward or else as a man incapable of command. 
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Tue formal closing of Parliament last Saturday was made 
the occasion of some gloomy comment by the opposition sec- 
tion of the British press, and even the government news- 
papers did not refer in very enthusiastic terms to its achieve- 
ments. The Zimes, of which the political character is not open 
to discussion, said editorially, in announcing the prorogation : 
“Tt has beer a disappointing and unproductive session. It 
has shown no trace of the energy and enthusiasm that might 
reasonably be looked for after the signal and incontestable 
party victory.” The general result of the session appears to 
be a general impression that the government, and even Par- 
liament itself, have been considerably weakened. Some of 
the critics of the session recall the fact that seldom in British 
parliamentary history has there been a parliament that has 
accomplished so little actual business, to the accompaniment 
of so much and so bitter wrangling, as has characterized the 
proceedings of the Parliament which has just been prorogued 
with the stereotyped expression of gratitude by the occupant 
of the throne. 

8 


AN interesting campaign for better morals is being con- 
ducted in the United States of Mexico. The government of 
the republic has violated all traditions of South American 
practice by setting its official seal of disapproval upon gam- 
bling and other forms of immorality. The minister of war has 
issued, or is about to issue, a general order to army officers, 
notifying them that, if they are found in gambling establish- 
ments, they will be dismissed from the army in disgrace and 
turned over to the civil authorities for trial and punishment. 
A similar prohibitive order has been issued to all the civil 
employees of the government, which is evidently determined 
to stop the ravages of the gambling habit among the Zerson- 
nel of the public service. The licenses of public gambling 
establishments will be withheld, and gambling will be out- 
lawed. The steps that the Mexican government has just 
taken are the result of a movement for the promotion of 
better morals which has been conducted by eminent citizens 
of the republic, among whom is President Porfirio Diaz. 


Brevities. 


The prayer of faith that avails is not the prayer against 
drought and famine, but the prayer for trustfulness and 
fidelity in spite of drought and famine. 


When Asia is civilized, and Africa feels its power, and 
science puts its resources under their control, then let the 
Western world have a care for its treasures and its liberties, 


Competition is not going to be driven out of the world by 
any agency now in sight, but by profit-sharing and co-opera- 
tion the running machinery of competition will be lubri- 
cated. 


A weak person who is poor is always tempted to evil-do- 
ing. Once falling under condemnation of the law, such 
criminals rarely right themselves. They ought to be cared 
for and controlled. 


They who are in the habit of comparing the morals of 
society in our time with-those of Rome in her decadence 
should take a course in the reading of the Latin literature 
which was produced by the decadent Romans, and about 
them, » 


The fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man can- 
not consistently be advocated by any person who believes 
that drought and rain, tempest and calm, sickness and health 
are adequate gauges of moral character. The lesson of the 
book of Job is not yet obsolete. 


¥ 
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Every condition of ancient witchcraft and persecution is 
now provided in current beliefs and practices with one nota- 
ble exception. The belief in the devil is languid and in- 
operative. Should the community again accept the belief in 
the personality and active influence of Satan, all the rest 
would easily follow. 


If only the ruins of Egypt and Assyria were controlled 
and protected by civilized powers, we might quickly recover 
documents of the first importance in the history of religion 
and civilization. Somewhere in existence still, no doubt, are 
original copies of the Four Gospels, and of the documents, 
if there were any, upon which they were based. 


It is terrifying sometimes to see the things that happen to 
human beings from causes entirely outside of their control. 
The terror often increases with the thought that these troub- 
lous things come from God. And yet, in the end, it would 
be still more terrifying if it were proved that the unavoidable 
troubles of the human race came from any source outside of 
the power in which we live and move and have our being. 


Once it was supposed that, when two ministers exchanged 
with each other, they became mutually responsible for each 
other’s doctrine. ‘This was the substantial reason for the 
breach of fellowship between Unitarians and others in the 
last century. With an increasing disposition on all sides to 
let each church hold its own doctrine, and to cultivate 
friendship without regard to intellectual differences, the 
chasm begins to close between orthodoxy and heterodoxy. 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Saratoga Conference. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


As most of our churches are closed during the summer, 
the Conference programmes sent to them cannot be dis- 
tributed seasonably. If future programmes could be pre- 
pared, even provisionally, for distribution before the sum- 
mer vacation, it would greatly assist us in obtaining dele- 
gates and representatives. Joun W. Day. 

Sr. Louis, Mo. 


Mammon. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


Mercantilism and money-making are the controlling ele- 
ments of to-day. ‘Nothing succeeds like success” is the 
motto of the present generation. In the mad accumulation 
of wealth the “ends,” it seems, “ justifies the means.” And 
so it goes on until men become millionaires like Carnegie, 
Rockefeller, and others. It is true that some of our rich 
men become public benefactors and do much good with their 
superabundance of worldly goods and chattels. They tell us 
that we are a prosperous people; and then these same mill- 
ionaires move right along without any friction to subdue 
and conquer the “rest of the world,” not for the glory of 
God and the extension of Christ’s kingdom upon earth, but 
for their own mean, personal, private advantage. They know 
that capital represents power; and, as a rule, they use this 
power, not for the betterment of mankind or the amelioration 
of their fellow-men, but for the purpose of “ crushing,” tyran- 
nizing, and lording it over their less fortunate brothers. All 
history teaches that it is a lasting experience that every man 
and woman who has power can be brought to the abuse of 
it. It seems that men no longer fear God. They care noth- 
ing about his Tén Commandments. In fact, they are “too 
busy,”— too much rushed in chasing after the almighty dol- 
ar, ‘They have no time at present to consider their spiritual 
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welfare. Mr. Carnegie has taken time to conclude “that it 

is a disgrace to die rich,” and now hastens to retrace his 

steps with good works and deeds by giving to the world free 

public libraries. GerorceE A. RITTER. 
Nauvoo, ILu. 


If This were Faith. 


God, if this were enough, 

That I see things bare to the buff 
And up to the buttocks in mire; 
That I ask nor hope nor hire, 
Nut in the husk, 

Nor dawn beyond the dusk, 

Nor life beyond death,— 

God, if this were faith ? 


Having felt thy wind in my face 

Spit sorrow and disgrace, 

Having seen thine evil doom 

In Golgotha and Khartoum, , 

And the brutes, the work of thine hands, 

Fill with injustice lands 

And stain with blood the sea; 

If still in my veins the glee : ' 
Of the black night and the sun 

And the lost battle run; 

If, an adept, 

The iniquitous lists I still accept 

With joy, and joy to endure and be withstood, 

And still to battle and perish for a dream of good, — 
God, if that were enough ? 


If to feel, in the ink of the slough, 
And the sink of the mire, 
Veins of glory and fire 
Run through and transpierce and transpire, 
And a secret purpose of glory in every part, 
And the answering glory of battle fill my heart; 
To thrill with the joy of girded men 
To go on forever and fail, and go on again, 
And be mauled to the earth and arise, 
And contend for the shade of a word and a thing not seen with the 
eyes; 
With the half of a broken hope fora pillow at night 
That somehow the right is the right, 
And the smooth shall bloom from the rough,— 
Lord, if that were enough? 
— Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Personal Recollections of Theodore Parker. 


BY CHARLES G. MACKINTOSH. 


Theodore Parker came to the. pastorate of the Second 
Church in Roxbury a plain, unpretentious young man, or- 
dained June 21, 1837, and left the parish Feb. 8, 1846. 
He at once entered into all the interests of his people, 
made frequent visits among the families, and soon knew 
them personally, their ancestry, and their aims in life. 

He enjoyed roving through the woods and fields. He saw 
wonders in every flower and blade of grass, tree, and shrub; 
and it was his supreme delight to be among them. There 
was one little stream that used to charm him in the season 
of the fringed gentian. He would wander along its banks, 
and gather flowers by the handful; and, if he met a friend 
on his way home, old or young, he would reach out his 
hand, and say, “ Will you have some?” 

This little stream was in a pasture midway between his 
home and Brook Farm, and in the path through the past- 
ure stood the famous King Charles oak, as he used to call 
it. In this same woody path, on a cold, crisp winter after- 
noon, he was often seen plodding along on his way to the 
Charles River, with his skates dangling across his neck, for 
the sport on the ice of which he was very fond. 

He was fond of horseback riding, but extremely awkward 
in that position. He was also an awkward walker, still he 
both rode and walked much. Fe 
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When he served on the School Committee, there was no 
part of Old Roxbury to which he did not walk in visiting 
the schools ; and his interest in them was great. In making 
his parish calls, he always walked; and it was a familiar 
sight to see him and his estimable wife, always arm in\arm 
when walking together, he with his long, awkward strides, 
hat on the back of his head, and she with her short, rolling step 
trudging along beside him. Apparently, they were the hap- 
piest two in the world. 

For animals his love had no bounds. - Some of his neigh- 
bors used to have the finest oxen and horses; and I have 
seen him time and again go where they were, and fondle 
them over as a child would kittens. When he was abroad, 
in writing home to his friends, it was common for him to 
inquire about certain animals. a 

He loved people who tried to do right, and the unfortu- 
nate also found in him a friend, but the wicked a deadly 
enemy. An instance occurs to me of his sympathy. It was 
reported to him, by a man who loved mischief, that one of 
his young parishioners who had charge of quite a number of 
foreign workmen was treating them harshly. Mr. Parker at 
once called upon that young man, and told him what he had 
heard. ‘The young man said he was aware from what source 
he got his information, and at once stated the case correctly. 
Mr. Parker replied, “ All right; but be as lenient as you can 
to the workmen.” Not long after this the same mischief- 
maker gave Mr. Parker another experience. Mr. Parker 
called upon me, and said: ‘ What do you suppose has 
been saying now? He has been telling Aunt Lucy that I 
am stealing her meal to give my cow.” It is enough to 
say that the mischief-maker was at once removed from the 
Parker and Cabot household.* 

Aunt Lucy was the aunt and foster mother of Mr. Parker, 
a rich woman whom the Parkers always lived with during 
her lifetime. She kept a pair of horses and carriage, and a 
man to care for them and work about the garden; and in 
her stable Mr. Parker kept his cow. In summer it was his 
morning exercise to don his blue frock, and be out about his 
stable and garden at work. 

When Mr. Parker had his call to settle at Roxbury, before 
he decided to come, he came over to preach, and he brought 
his wife and Aunt Lucy Cabot. After the morning service 
they drove to the old Spring Street Tavern, had dinner, and 
returned to the church for the afternoon service, then home 
to Newton. When he decided to come to Roxbury, Miss 
Cabot at once bought the old “ Rain-water Doctor’s’’ place 
under the great pines, directly opposite the old tavern where 
they took dinner; and that was their home during their stay 
in Roxbury. 

Here is another instance of his great sympathy with the un- 
fortunate. One of his old parishioners, who had seen better 
days, came to a sudden and sad-end. Mr. Parker was called 
upon by the family to perform the funeral service. Some of 
the neighbors thought it a duty to the family to attend the 
funeral; and, just as the writer was. leaving to go, a lady said 
to him, “ Well, I suppose you are going to hear Mr. Parker 
laud this man to the skies.” I was most interested to hear 
what he would say. His prayer was in his own characteristic 
manner, most devout and full of sympathy for the family, the 
only allusion to the man being in these words, “that the 
children might imitate the virtues of the father.” And so I 
reported to the good lady of the orthodox faith. 

In social gatherings he was the most genial of all. Ina 
room full of his friends all would be eager listeners to his 
merry-making. In the pulpit he talked plainly and directly 
to his people. Mr. Parker’s study and library was in the 
north-east corner of the home on the first floor, in full view 
of his garden. In the only window in which the sun could 
shine, a pot of corn could always be seen growing in 
winter. e. 


* Where he had been a coachman. 
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In regard to his quickness and willingness to help his fel- 
lows, I will relate an instance. The writer was on a commit- 
tee to nominate men for the board of aldermen for the city 
of Roxbury. The incumbent from this portion of the town 
was William Keith, Esq., an old friend and parishioner of 
Mr. Parker’s.. Then as now all people were not satis- 
fied with their officials ; and the story was started that he was 
unfit for the position on account of his intemperate habits. 
I tried to make the committee believe the story was untrue, 
and that it was a story gotten up for a purpose, but I made 
no impression upon them. Finally, I asked the committee 
whose word they would take, as they were not inclined to take 
mine. They agreed that, if Theodore Parker would say Mr. 
Keith was not an intemperate man, they would place his 
name on the list. I at-once called upon Mr. Parker, ex- 
plained the situation and what the committee were willing 
to do, and asked him if he would give me a letter stating 
how he viewed the case. His reply was, “ With all my heart, 
as they are doing Mr. Keith a great injustice.” He at once 
wrote the letter, I took it to the committee, Mr. Keith’s name 
was placed upon the list, and he was elected. 

- When Mr. Parker resigned his Roxbury pastorate, the 
people felt they could not part with him, as Boston was so 
near and he could still live among them. Arrangements were 
made with him to continue to supply the pulpit for one year 
afterward. During that time he used to drive into Boston in 
the morning and care for his Boston congregation, then 
drive back to his old pulpit and hold the services there. 
Some of the old parishioners followed him to both services. 

While he was on his first trip abroad, his friends desired 
to make the church look cheerful to him on his return; and 
they lowered the old-fashioned high box pulpit, and placed 
stairs on the outside leading into it. The first Sunday after 
he returned, the church had not a vacant place to stand in; 
while outside it looked like an old-fashioned muster-field, it 
was so thronged with people, horses, and carriages from far 
and near. At no other time in my memory was it so 
crowded, although during the last three years of his minis- 
try many came from Boston, Roxbury, Dedham, Milton, and 
other neighboring towns. It will be understood by this ac- 
count how Mr. Parker lived here in his pastorate, and in 
what high esteem he was held.’ After he went to Boston, the 
world knew all about him, and what the great, noble-hearted 
friend of humanity achieved. 

With a directness that all could understand, he denounced 
all phases of wrong and hypocrisy, and extolled all that was 
good; and so he lived on, happy with his people and sur- 
roundings, until one day Dan Arnold took him in his old 
two-wheeled chaise to South Boston to preach the ordination 
sermon for Rev. C. C. Shackford. From that sermon the 
reputation of Mr. Parker spread broadcast. It can only be 
known by those who were near him at that time what days 
and nights of anguish he suffered. Often, when he went 
for his mail in the morning, he would return laden with 
letters, some anonymous, some threatening, some commend- 
ing. He would come into the shop where I was working, 
and say to. Mr. Billings, “ Here, Joe, see what a mess of stuff 
I have got here this morning.” At first they did not trouble 
him much; but as time ran on, and but two or three minis- 
ters of the Boston Association were friendly with him, it 
began to wear upon him. But, as he thought he was right, 
he determined to brave it out ; and now the world knows how 
well he succeeded. It seemed to be a great blow to the 
conservative and cautious members of the profession to have 
the mirror held before them, so they could see just where 
they stood. With rare exceptions, they were unwilling to 
exchange with him; but, when they tried to influence James 
Freeman Clarke, he replied, “I have made an agreement to 
exchange with Mr. Parker, and I shall keep it if it costs me 
my pulpit.” 

It used to be a saying of Mr. Parker’s that no man ever 
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got very high in putting himself up by pulling other people 
down. 

To the young he was especially considerate, always ready 
to talk with them, give them advice, invite them to his 
library, teach them the languages, if they had any desire to 
learn them, which some were very glad to do. He used to 
say to them, ‘‘Come almost any evening but Saturday: I 
want that evening to prepare my sermon for Sunday.” 

One morning in early June, when there had been a shower 
during the previous night, the foliage dripping wet, and water 
stood in low places glistening in the sun, the writer was stand- 
ing on the sidewalk by the old cemetery gate, talking with a 
friend, when Mr. Parker came along on his way home from the 
post-office, and stopped with us; and the conversation turned 
upon what a reverend gentleman (as reported) had said in 
his prayer at a so-called religious meeting in a neighboring 
church the previous evening. 

He prayed that Mr. Parker’s tongue might be palsied to 
prevent him from preaching in such a blasphemous manner 
and leading the young to destruction. Mr. Parker stood 
there talking, and patting his hand in the water in the de- 
pression on the wall, and said, “I presume Brother 
thinks he is right, but Pope Pius is not the only bigot in the 
world.” 

When the old cemetery was enlarged and improvements 
made, Mr. Parker took a lively interest in the work going on. 
It probably is known to but few at the present time that in 
1841 Mr. Parker selected a lot in this old cemetery for his 
last resting-place. After he left, he relinquished his claim. 

As this meagre sketch of Mr. Parker’s life at Roxbury 
goes to the press, the last vestige of his old home here has 
disappeared. The home is now owned by the Catholic 
clergyman of the place, it has been remodelled, the grounds 
completely rearranged, and the stately pines that he so dearly 
loved have just been cut down into cord wood and piled 
near Mr. Parker’s old library door. 

The writer of this brief sketch is well aware of what de- 
voted friends, admirers, and able writers have written and 
published of the writings and works of this busy and noble 
man; and his only desire is to let it be known what he was 
and some things in connection with his daily life in Roxbury 
and his associations at that time that the present generation 
have not had brought to their notice. 


Deafness: Its Helps and Comforts. 


BY REV. A. W. JACKSON, 


Ae 


It is indeed a dangerous thing to “ unmuzzle a valetudi- 
narian,” which means, I suppose, to encourage one to speak 
or write of a malady from which he suffers. Yet, at the sug- 
gestion of the wise editor of the Megzster, I am to write one 
or two short papers on Deafness, the burden of which I have 
carried a full quarter of a century. I shall aim, however, 
not to write at all as a valetudinarian, but as one who is very 
well, And, in order that I may the more surely do this, I 
shall keep very close to two or three very practical consid- 
erations. Perhaps I may dare to pave the way to the first 
one by telling of a compliment which I once received, which 
almost inflated my vanity at the time, and which I take 
pleasure even now in recalling, though it was not intended 
as a compliment at all. I was dining with a very pleasant 
woman, whose brother, perhaps half as deaf as I, was seclud- 
ing himself from society because of sensitiveness as to his 
infirmity. As we lingered at table, she told me of his case 
in considerable detail. I replied with an appropriate word 
of sympathy. “Ah,” said she, “you do not know anything 
about it.” “ Not know anything about it? Why,” said I, “I 
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am far deafer than he.” ‘ Yes,” said she; ‘‘ but you do not 
care for it.’ This was news to me. I supposed I cared 
a good-deal for it. Because, however, I came and went and 
talked and smiled as other men, she inferred the contrary. 
She supposed there could be no grief because she saw a 
measurable triumph over it. 

A much smaller credit would have measured my due. 
However, it testified to an impression which I wish I might 
ever make. For this triumph, superficial as it may seem, 
is no trifling matter. To one who will stand erect under 
this infirmity it is of first importance. I have not in mind 
merely the holding of one’s self in society,— an achievement 
to which a firm will may be equal, but which may not in all 
cases be surely wise,— but the dealing with this infirmity in a 
spirit of moral superiority. Here is the point of first and 
supreme difficulty with a great many. For some reason 
deafness is a peculiarly unhappy infirmity. A man incurring 
lameness will limp his way, conscious of inconvenience, yet 
cheerful as ever ; and, if-eyesight fails him, he puts on spec- 
tacles, and goes abroad with no inward pang. Deafness, 


- however, as a far prevailing rule, is not met with the like 


equanimity. It is a mental hardly less than a physical 
affliction. A man whose nerves are out of tune may have 
a keener mental suffering, one who, in the progress of some 
malady, sees death swiftly approaching may be oppressed 
by a more solemn anxiety; but, aside from these cases, I 
can think of no other physical ill that is as sure to be 
attended by a mental grief. 

The form which this grief takes may differ with different 
people, but I suppose it to be prevailingly that of humiliation. 
There is much to foster this in outward experience, in the 
neglects that are incurred, the slights that are suffered, the 
rebuffs that are received. I am persuaded, however, that 


.it is also a reflection of the infirmity itself, the sense of 


repression and incapacity that it brings. One may argue 
that humiliation has no rightful place here: none the less 
here it is. Accordingly, a very large number of those 
afflicted with this malady try long and hard to conceal it. 
So they add to their misery an anxiety lest others discover 
it. It would seem as though the one burden was enough, 
yet they add to it another which is hardly less onerous. 
Nay, I suppose the added burden is often the heavier of 
the two. Often in frank speech the deaf will say, “I could 
bear this loss, but its exposure I cannot bear.” They might 
well be challenged with the question, Of what use is this? 
for it is scarcely possible to conceal this infirmity. The very 
effort to conceal it almost always proclaims it. What then? 
In one of his letters, Beethoven, giving vent to his griefs, 
writes, “I cannot say, ‘Speak louder, I am deaf’”; yet it is 
difficult to contemplate his experience and not perceive 
that that was the one thing he needed most of all to do, 
and we in the like exigency quite as much. It may require 
fortitude at first to say, “I beg pardon, but I am very 
deaf”; yet it does seem as though the will must be equal 
toso doing. And once done, twice done, thrice done,— and, 
in general, the earlier, the better,— a weighty concern drops 
away. One ceases to be sensitive lest others should know 
of a handicap which he openly avows, and so is at peace 
where before he was a worried and an anxious man. 

And such confession in its practical effect does not stop 
here. There flows from ita grace that in no small measure 
reconciles one to his altered status with the world.» With 
it he accepts the fact that he cannot be as he has been or 
do as he has done. He was as a lame man who is. bound 
to keep up because he conceals his lameness. He has now 
the lame man’s right to lag behind. If one must bear this 
infirmity, he should by all means have its privileges; and 
these he enters into with its frank acceptance. With what- 
ever grace of acceptance, the thing he.accepts is still a very 


unpleasant one; but he ceases to chafe against it as before. 


It is ever a heavy cross, but the shoulder gets adapted to it. 
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He is now in a position, too, in which he can resort to ex- 
pedients, from which he must have shrunk before, by which 
his heavy burden may be lightened. To these the next 
paper will be devoted. 


The Spectrum. 


How many colors do we see set, 

Like rings upon God’s finger? Some say three, 
Some four, some six, some seven. All agree 
To left of red, to right of violet, 

Waits darkness deep as night and black as jet. 
And so we know what Noah saw we see, 

Nor less nor more,— of God’s emblazonry 

A shred,—a sign of glory known not yet. 

If red can glide to yellow, green to blue, 

What joys may yet await our wider eyes 
When we rewake upon a wider shore! 

What deep pulsations, exquisite and new ! 
What keener, swifter raptures may surprise 
Men born to see the rainbow and no more! 


— Cosmo Monkhouse. 


Mosquitoes as Transmitters of Disease. 


However satisfactory the demonstration of the complete 
life-history of the malarial parasite may be to scientific men, 
and especially to those familiar with the biology of the par- 
ticular group of parasitic creatures to which the malarial 
germ belongs, as demonstrating the necessary relation of 
mosquitoes to the disease, something more is required to 
convince the average individual; and this has been done 
many times and in many places by means of actual experi- 
mental work in the way of preventing the disease. 

The Italians have been most active in this work. Italy is 
the classic land of malaria. More than half of the communes 
of the country are malarious. Every year two millions of 
workers are attacked, and malaria is probably the principal 
cause of the enormous emigration of poor Italians. The 
first large-scale practical experiment tried in Italy, after the 
actual demonstration of the transmission of the disease by 
the bite of the Anopheles mosquitoes, was conducted by Dr. 
Angelo Celli by means of a preventive régime with the em- 
ployees of the Roman Campagna Railroad. He chose two 
stations, Cervaro and Pontegalera, the most abominably 
malarious places he could find; and by protecting the rail- 
road employees from mosquito bites he succeeded in keeping 
them free from malaria, while other people in the neighbor- 
hood, without exception, suffered from it. These experi- 
ments interested the scientific men of the whole world. 

Similar experiments were carried on by Dr. Grassi, an- 
other famous investigator. He established headquarters at 
Albanella and San Nicola Varco, in the province of Salerno, 
in the midst of the desolate Campagna. He dosed malarial 
patients with quinine and other specifics from January till 
June. The houses of the railroad employees and the 
stations were protected by wire screens in all doors and 
windows, and even in the chimney openings, so that no 
mosquitoes could gain entrance. The ‘interior walls were 
whitewashed, so that the mosquitoes could be easily observed 
and killed, in case any accidentally gained entrance. The 
doors were all made double, and the outer one closed auto- 
matically, so that by no chance could a door be left open. 
Employees going out after nightfall were protected by veils 
over their heads and by gloves on their hands. The most 
satisfactory results were obtained. Without exception the 
fever spared the protected employees, while the neighboring 
farmers, who ridiculed the experiments, were all ill. The 
large Italian land-owners, and the government itself, were 
convinced of the possibility of practical anti-malarial work ; 
and the following year (1900) King Humbert gave seventeen 
thousand francs to the commune of Rome, and an anti- 
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malarial campaign was undertaken. Ambulances, with doc- 
tors and nurses, worked in the field from June 30 to October 
24. Not one of the corps was taken ill. They treated 
hundreds of malarial patients, and practically proved to the 
ignorant and poor residents that protection against mos- 
quitoes means no malaria. This year the same campaign 
began. The King of Italy has given ten thousand francs 
from his private purse, and one of the most important 
charities based upon a great scientific discovery is now in 
operation. 

The English have been very prominent in this malarial 
work, both as investigators and as practical fighters of 
disease. England has little or no malaria, but her enormous 
colonial possessions in tropical and subtropical regions have 
drawn her attention forcibly to the question of remedies for 
malarial fevers. The beautiful experimental demonstration 
carried on by Drs. Sambon and Low of the London School 
of Tropical Medicine, in the summer and autumn of 1900, 
near Ostia, on the Roman Campagna, has attracted a great 
deal of attention in this country; and the newspapers have 
contained very full accounts: This experiment was so con- 
vincing that the last doubter must have given in at its 
conclusion. The Englishmén lived in a wooden house 
constructed for the purpose in a very malarious region. 
The house was tight and thoroughly screened. They took 
no quinine, and their only precaution was to enter the house 
at nightfall and to remain there until the next morning. 
The windows were left open, so that the so-called deadly 
night air of the Campagna circulated freely through the 
house. They exposed themselves to rains during the day, 
since the summer rains were formerly supposed to be very 
conducive to malaria. They remained in absolutely robust 
health, while almost every non-protected person in the neigh- 
borhood was ill. Conversely, mosquitoes which had bitten 
patients in Italy were taken alive to England, and there, in a 
place where there was no malaria, they were allowed to bite 
a person who had never had malaria, and transmitted what 
the physicians called a “beautiful case”. of double tertian 
malaria. 

But it has been in her several scientific expeditions to the 
west coast of Africa that England has done her best work. 
Well-equipped expeditions have been sent out under the 
auspices of the Royal Academy, of the London School of 
Tropical Medicine, and of the Liverpool School of Tropical 
Medicine. They have studied with great care the condi- 
tions under which the malarial mosquitoes of the genus 
Anopheles breed, they have displayed the habits of these 
insects in the fullest manner, they have studied malaria as 
it exists in the natives, they have mapped for many settle- 
ments the exact spots in which Avopheles breed, they have 
experimented with different measures for destroying the 
insect in all of its different stages, and they have brought 
about results which are of the greatest practical value to the 
whole world. i. 

Some of the important work upon malaria has also been 
done in America; but the most striking work done by 
Americans, in connection with the spread of disease by 
mosquitoes, has been upon yellow fever. The actual 
and conclusive demonstration by the army yellow fever 
commission, of which Dr. Walter Reed is president, will 
rank forever as one of the most beneficial discoveries in 
medical science. 

The experiments carried on by Dr. Reed and his associ- 
ates were as perfect in their methods as it was possible for 
scientific acumen and hard common sense to make them. 
Every possible element of error seems to have been guarded 
against. ‘The final and conclusive tests made during the 
autumn of 1900 were conducted with a spirit of earnestness, 
self-sacrifice, and enthusiasm which affected every one con- 
nected with: the work, even in the most subordinate posi- 
tions, common soldiers not only offering themselves for the 
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presumably dangerous test, but insisting that they should. be 
accepted as subjects for experiment. 

An experimental sanitary station was established in the 
open, a mile from Quemados. Two houses were built, 
tightly constructed, with windows and doors protected by 
wire screens. 

In one of these houses, soiled sheets, pillow-cases, and 
blankets were used as bedding; and this bedding was 
brought straight from the beds of patients sick with yel- 
low fever at Havana. For sixty-three days these beds were 
occupied by members of the hospital corps for. periods 
varying from twenty to twenty-one days. At the end of this 
occupation the men, who were all non-immunes, were taken 
to quarantine for five days, and then released. Not one of 
them was taken ill. All were released in excellent health. 
This experiment is of the greatest importance, as showing 
that the disease is not conveyed by fomites; and hence the 
disinfection of clothing, bedding, or merchandise, supposed 
to have been contaminated by contact with yellow fever pa- 
tients, is no longer necessary, and the extremes to which this 
disinfection work has been carried in cases of yellow fever 
epidemics in our Southern States have been perfectly useless. 

In the other house, which was known as the “ infected mos- 
quito building,” were no articles which had not been care- 
fully disinfected. The house contained two rooms, and non- 
immunes were placed in both rooms. In one room, sepa- 
rated from the other by wire screen partitions only, mos- 
quitoes which had bitten yellow fever patients were ad- 
mitted. In the other room they were excluded. In the lat- 
ter room the men remained in perfect health: in the mosquito 
room 50 per cent. of the persons bitten by infected mos- 
quitoes that had been kept twelve days or more after biting 
yellow fever patients were taken with the disease, and the 
yellow fever diagnosis was confirmed by resident physicians 
in Havana, who were above all others familiar with the dis- 
ease in every form, Persons bitten by mosquitoes at an 
earlier period than twelve days after they had bitten a 
yellow fever patient did not contract the disease. In an- 
other series of experiments, of seven persons bitten by in- 
fected mosquitoes, by placing the hand in a jar containing 
the insects, five, or 71 per cent., contracted the disease. 

Such, in brief, was the result of the experimental work. 
None of the patients experimented with died. 

In the malarial investigations the only mosquitoes which 
have been found to carry the disease are those of the genus 
Anopheles, The malarial germ seems to die in the stomachs 
of the commoner mosquitoes of the genus Cw/ex. With 
yellow fever, so far as the investigations have gone, but one 
species of mosquito has been found to transmit the dis- 
ease. ‘This is the form known as Stegomyza fasciata, formerly 
placed in the genus Cu/ex. This mosquito is a southern 
form, and its geographic distribution corresponds very ac- 
curately with the geographic distribution of the disease. It 
is commonly found in our Southern States, and is abundant 
throughout tropical regions. It is a mosquito which readily 
accommodates itself to city conditions, and breeds freely in 
the cesspools, rain-water tank and barrels, and places of a 
similar nature. It thus abounds in southern communities. 

Practical anti-mosquito work was undertaken in Cuba im- 
mediately following the formulation of these conclusions. 
General orders were issued, requiring the universal use of 
mosquito bars in all barracks, especially in hospitals, as well 
as in field service where practicable. The drainage of breed- 
ing-places, the use of petroleum on standing water, in which 
mosquitoes breed, was directed ; and the medical department 
of the army furnished oil for this purpose. It has resulted 
that Havana had less yellow fever during the present year 
than at any time in its history. Not a single case has origi- 
nated in the city of Havana since May 7 last; and, inci- 
dentally, malarial fevers have been greatly reduced.—Z. O. 
Floward, in the Review of Reviews. 
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A Life Ideal.* 


If I were asked what I considered to be the very highest, 
noblest ideal in life, worthy to be resolutely striven for by 
every sincere, aspiring soul, instantly and without hesitation 
I should quote the words of the poet Aprile, one of the 
characters in Robert Browning’s masterpiece, as I consider 
it, ‘‘ Paracelsus.” In that magnificent spiritual drama, 
worthy, I think, to rank with the book of Job, and compar- 


able for power and for purity with even the noblest passages ~ 


of the Bible——by many of which, indeed, it was itself in- 
spired,— the dying Aprile, in the presence of the pale, care- 
worn, despondent student, Paracelsus, who had vainly dedi- 
cated his whole life, his youth, his energy, and all his genius 
to the unwearied pursuit of knowledge and the unremitting 
search for truth, gives utterance to what has been the con- 
stant aim of his own beautiful, unfulfilled life in these simple 
words: ‘I would love infinitely and be loved!” " 

To love infinitely, my friends, and be loved! How grand 
an ideal, indeed, is that! How nobly inspiring the mere 
thought, apart from all consideration of its practicability or 
impracticability! The mere thought, I say, how inspiring, 
of loving all men with a love that is boundless, and winning 
from all men a boundless love in return! Not merely their 
praise, their approval, their admiration, their more or less 
steadfast adherence and loyal allegiance, but ‘their true 
sympathy, their sincere friendship, their enduring gratitude, 
their unfeigned and unconcealed affection, their warm, 
untiring, unswerving love! Most men are content with 
honor, whereas nothing short of homage should thoroughly 
satisfy them. It is better to have power over the heart- 
strings of people than over the purse-strings of kings. I 
would rather be a pauper in the realm of love than a prince 
in the courts of contention. Many are lauded, few are 
loved. Multitudes earn respect. How rare are they who 
inspire reverence! Fame, even, and her twin sister, Fortune, 
those two so eagerly sought and so passionately desired by 
mortals, though they be long in coming and seem often 
fleeting, fickle, futile, yet sooner or later attend the footsteps 
of many a patient, toiling, talented man. But the pure white 
wreath of immortality, woven by the lily fingers of love, is 
reserved for the brows only of earth’s greatest and grandest, 
— supreme spiritual peers,— who in their lives loved and 
were loved, and who, even in their death, hold enduring sway 
over the affections of millions on thrones erected in the 
heart of humanity ! 

Love is the swmmum. bonum. It is love which above all 
things all men need,— not hate, not jealousy, not contempt, 
not scorn, but love, pure, deep, sincere, strong! If men 
would only love one another with half of the intensity with 
which they hate, if they would seek out each other’s good 
and noble qualities with but a tithe of the energy and the 
persistence with which they ferret out those that are evil, 
if they would commend one’s virtues as they criticise one’s 
faults, remembering that there is no single human being 
either so perfect or so imperfect but that is possessed in 
some degree of both, if they would utter a casual word of 
kindness with the same ease and readiness with which they 
appear ever only too willing to pour out slander and to heap 
up abuse, if they would bless as often as they blame, if they 
would be as just to others.as they would have others be just 
to them, as forgiving of others’ faults and follies as, God 
knows, their own, only too often, need to be forgiven, what 
a changed world this would be! 

The only way to win love, my friends, is to deserve it. 
To be loved, one must be lovable; and, to be lovable, one 
must be loving. It is absolutely necessary — a divine pre- 
requisite — to display that moral grace and spiritual beauty 
which, and which alone, in the souls of all true-hearted, 


* Extracts from an address delivered by Dr. Frederick Cohn at the graduating 
exercises of the Waterloo, Ind., High School. 
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tight-minded, noble-spirited beings, -awakens love and elicits 
reverence. It is not so much person as personality: it is 
not position, but disposition. 

“Union” is a word to conjure with. Wein America know 
its meaning, nor shall we be fully content until the whole 
world shall have learned it likewise. All history has proven 
that in union there is indeed strength, while in division there 
is only weakness. Let men unite! Let them put aside 
their dislikes, their differences, their disagreements, their 
hatreds, passions, prejudices, preferences, whatever it is that 
separates them from one another, that builds the barriers 
of race, creed, country, or condition, that arrays brethren 
in hostile camps where unkind deeds are done and cruel 
words are spoken. Let men remember that their beliefs, 
opinions, feelings, instincts, whatever they may be pleased 
to call them, are not necessarily just and right because they 
are theirs, because for centuries they have entertained them, 
or for long years carefully nursed and nurtured them. Let 
them ever bear in mind that no one is always right and 
never wrong ; that all human things are fallible; that neither 
Church, nor State, nor science, nor philosophy, nor any 
system or institution yet conceived or devised by man, 
whether by Thales or Aristotle, or Spinoza or Spencer, 
possesses all wisdom or has a monopoly of eternal truth. 
Tf men would only realize that truth, though indeed one, has 
many aspects, like the infinite flashes of iridescent rainbow 
light from out the shimmering heart of a gem! Let science 
be less arrogant, philosophy more reverent, economics more 
humble, governments less brutal, religion more tolerant and 
humane. Let men seek, and they will find the common 
ground upon which all can stand, even as the earth bears us 
all, “‘ while heaven is blue above.” 

Long enough have we been antagonistic, individualistic, 
selfish: let us now be concessive, conciliative, co-operative ; 
let the strong protect, not exploit, the weak— despite 
Nietzsche. Let the rich give of their superfluous riches to 
the poor, and build homes, hospitals, baths, galleries, tem- 
ples, universities, libraries. Let all true men everywhere 
join hand to hand and heart to heart in originating and 
encouraging whatever will tend to elevate and ennoble the 
race and send it Godward to the goal. Instead of hating 
and reviling and resisting and annihilating one another, let 
us conclude leagues of peace, unions of friendship, treaties 
of international arbitration, compacts of world-wide confed- 
eration, so that, though separated by seas and divided by 
continents, mankind may nevertheless be one, bound by the 
golden band of brotherhood.— Reform Advocate.. 


Spiritual Life. 


Do not despise your situation: in it you must act, suffer, 
and conquer. From every point on earth we are equally 
near to heaven and to the Infinite.— A miel’s Journal, 


& 


Every minute of our tranquillity is purchased with pa- 
tience. It is the great sacrament of peace, the sanctuary of 
security, the herald and the badge of felicity— Vaughan. 


Ke 


A handwriting on the tablets of our hearts proclaims that 
the service of others is our divinest freedom, and that the 
law of love is the charter of our liberty.— George Brown. 


mJ 


Be pure, be strong, be wise, be independent. ... Let the 
world go, if it is necessary that the world should go. Serve 
the world, but do not be the servant of the world. Make 
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the world your servant by helping the world in every way in 
which you can minister to its life. Be brave, be strong.— 
Phillips Brooks. 

3 


Our Lord took his apostles aside when they were fatigued, 
and said, “ Let us rest awhile.” He never drove his over- 
tired faculties. When tired, “he sat by the well.” He 
used to go and rest in the house of Martha and Mary. He 
tells us all to let to-morrow take care of itself, and merely to 
meet the evil of the present day. Real foresight consists in 
reserving our own forces. If we labor with anxiety about 
the future, we destroy that strength which will enable us 
to meet the future.— U//athorne. 


. Che Pulpit. 


A Way to Faith in Immortality. 


BY REV. MINOT OSGOOD SIMONS. 


God created man for immortality, and made him an image of his 
own eternity WISDOM OF SOLOMON ii. 23. 


I ask you to note particularly that my subject is a way to 
faith. I shall speak of faith in another life. And always, 
when I speak of faith, I feel it necessary to begin with the 
definition in the Epistle to the Hebrews: ‘Faith is the as- 
surance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen.” Faith, then, is not mere assent to something, accept- 
ing without questioning in a blind, credulous spirit. Too 
often that is mistaken for faith. But genuine faith rests on 
evidence. You must know something of a person before 
you can have faith in him, and your faith in him will rest 
on that knowledge. 

Now extend that idea universally where there is any con- 
sideration of faith. It always depends on some evidence, 
some knowledge. If there is enough evidence for demon- 
stration, we cease to have faith and attain knowledge. But 
faith has such evidence in what is known as makes it per- 
fectly reasonable to reach out beyond the known into the un- 
known, and assume something in that unknown as. a fact. 
This process is not something confined to religion. Every 
day of our life is full of acts that rest on faith. Every step 
ahead in science is first a matter of faith. And now I ex- 
tend the process to this other life. I trust that I have 
made all this clear, because the value of what I have in 
mind must turn largely on this true conception of faith. I 
am sure that we may gather such evidence of another life as 
shall make a firm foundation for faith in it,— not evidence 
that shall amount to a scientific demonstration, but evidence 
that makes faith in it reasonable and sufficient. 

Let us think for a moment of our faith in to-morrow. We 
are not conscious of to-morrow because we cannot be con- 
scious of a future fact, and yet we expect it; and why? 
Because it is the height of unreason not to expect it. We 
do not know that we shall see any to-morrow, but it is doubt 
run mad to question to-morrow. We think of the universe, 
—of all its forces in perfect equilibrium, of all the planets 
in orderly motion, with no apparent discord anywhere from 
which any disturbance could arise. We note the methods of 
great nature in our own world, all following the established 
unity of nature and of law. Each day has led inevitably to 
some to-morrow. We see no indication anywhere that the 
end of the world is close at hand. Now and then people 
come forward and announce a date for its destruction, but 
we quietly assume them to be of unsound mind. No! on 
the basis of what we know of the nature of things, our faith 
goes out and finds assurance of to-morrow. We assume it 
and plan for it. 
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Now I esteem the faith in another life to be equally well 
grounded. We find our evidences in another kind of world, 
but a world none the less real, and one whose experiences, 
given their full value, are none the less convincing. Two 
experiences we have that lead to beliefs upon which this 
faith will rest,— belief in God and belief in the transcend- 
ent worth of human life. 

And first our experience with God. How should a man 
believe in God? Look at the matter from the point of view 
of your own inner life, and see if you have not come to 
reason about it in this way. No longer do we say with 

ob:— 
: “ Oh that I knew where I might find Him, 
That I might come even to his seat!” 


Though we know that he is in and through an infinite 
universe, yet do we know that he is at the heart as truly as 
in the most distant star. 

And, when we think of him, do we not start from our own 
thought?. I say, The great God thinks because I do. I 
could never have thought, unless he had thought. This 
thought of mine must have been involved in my Creator 
before it could have been evolved in me, his creation. But 
said the prophet, God’s thoughts are not as our thoughts. 
True; for, as the heavens are higher than the earth, so are 
God’s thoughts higher than our thoughts, and his ways than 
our ways. Yet, as I can look upward and follow an eagle 
in its flight, though I cannot take that way, so I see that 
God thinks, though it may not be as I think. His thoughts 
are above my thoughts, and yet I see evidences of thought 
about me. This great world is not a haphazard world: it is 
intelligible. Hence it is evidence of God’s thoughts. I 
look from the bridge into the flowing brook beneath. I 
see the glisten of the sand, here and there a life that merely 
indicates the myriad forms that I cannot see, and up above 
the waving grasses and flowers along the bank. And I 
echo the poet’s speech, “ What a wonderful imagination God 
must have!”’? Another has put my own thought many a 
time into speech, ‘‘What a wonderful moment when God 
first thought of a tree!” And, still again, ‘‘ The mountains 
are God’s thoughts piled up, the ocean is God’s thoughts 
spréad out, the flowers are God’s thoughts in bloom, the 
dewdrops are God’s thoughts in pearl.” 

And all these thoughts,— do they not clearly seem to be 
toward an end, especially in our human world? There is 
not anywhere a chaos of thought, but orderly thought, pur- 
poseful thought. Why not say “plan,” though not assume 
that we tell the whole story, but, so far as language permits 
us to interpret the works of God, say “plan”? Hence a 
plan including us all, as the plans of the architect include 
the proper laying of every brick, and the plans of the 
general include the efforts of every private in the ranks. 
Yes, there is great reason to believe in the purposeful 
God. 

But, what is yet deeper than all to us at times, we reason 
from the love at the heart. We think how we are bound 
one to another, and of the strength and beauty and necessity 
of our affections. And the thought comes, “Does God 
love?” It has been the fashion in late years to think of 
God as without emotion, a great impersonal Somewhat, not 
to be belittled by such human attributes as love. But 
Tennyson has a great word of rebuke : — 


“A warmth within the breast syould melt 
The freezing reason’s colder part, 
And like a man in wrath the heart 

Stood up and answered, ‘I have felt.’” 


Yes, I have felt: therefore, 1 know that God feels. Unless 
he felt, I could not have felt. I Jove; therefore, I say to my- 
self, God loves. And, then, not only do I love, but what 
love do I see in the world about me! I enier the chamber, 
and behold such love welcoming the little life just given to 
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the world, wonderful in its mystery, wonderful in its sacred- 

ness, wonderful in its divine significance. Truly, I see 
the love of God in the love that listens to that first cry. 

And I go elsewhere, and enter another chamber, there. to 

see the great change that we call death, and yet to see such 

love, weeping, broken-hearted, and yet love more strong. 

Oh, the tremendous length and breadth and height and 
depth of all this love in the wide world! And I say that 
that out of which it came cannot be anything less than love. 
God must be love. And so I am not concerned with exact 
interpretation of words and terms as applied to the Great 
Spirit. At least, he has something that answers to my love; 
and that is all-sufficient. The wonderful words of the 
prophet come to me asa distinct utterance of the truth,— 
“The burden of the word of the Lord: I have loved you, 
saith the Lord.” And I believe it. , 

So I see reason to think that I may regard this Great 
Spirit without misgiving. He is not mere unfeeling, uncon’ 
scious force. Our experience testifies to the contrary. 
However much more he may be, he has at least the heart- 
side that we can approach with some sort of understanding. 
And that is the rock upon which all faith must rest. He 
is a thinking, purposing, loving Some One. Truly, we have 
nothing to fear that that which we most deeply hope for 
may not be fulfilled by such a God. 

Now the other conception that must be allowed to give 
its full suggestion is concerning the worth of human life. 
If some sense of the worth of the human soul can sweep 
over the mind, it becomes utterly unreasonable to think 
that it can ever cease to be. 

In the first place, what convincing significance is there 
in the moral nature of man! It is a nature absolutely above 
physical nature. The fact that man seeks righteousness, 
beauty of soul, nobleness of character, is a fact that lifts 
him above the mere earthy. It is a part of him, indepen- 
dent of his animal life and of material things. Asa soul, 
a man finds himself born into a moral order which we agree 
is a divine order, and hence means a divine order of beings 
who are asked to realize themselves in it. 

Note the significance of the moral ideal. This moral 
order, of course, imposes a moral ideal on those who are 
born into it. But this ideal points toward fulfilment, it 
implies the possibility of realization. Yet we know that 
it cannot be realized here. There isnot time. Each person 
knows that he has in him the capacities for such fulfilment; 
but the allotted years are not enough to attain all moral 
knowledge, culture, purity. 

Still, we insist that the moral ideal is imperative on 
humanity. We know it is. It is a fundamental fact of 
experience. Consequently, we must have more time, more 
opportunity, more life to realize it, or else it can have no 
meaning, even in the thought of God himself. But now 
there is not such alternative. We cannot doubt that we 
live in a moral order. Therefore, we must give full value to 
such evidence- as the nature of such an order offers us. 
The recognition of progress in history shows that the ideal 
has begun to be realized. The attainment of it in part by 
each individual shows that we are designed to realize it. 
So that, if ever the world had evidence of that which it has 
not seen, it has such evidence of another life after this one 
in the moral nature of man. That nature points toward © 
perfection, to the ideal realized. A man knows that he 
should be righteous, that he is meant to be righteous; but 
only immortality can provide for the perfection of his char- 
acter. 

Let us see that this takes us up where man is in spiritual 
union with God,—a relationship independent of physical — 
states. I may be righteous when in health or in sickness © 
when well fed or when pinched with cold and hunger, My 
righteousness may not leave me, even when the judgment of 
men claims my death. At all times I may aim to be right 
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eous, as [ esteem it. And in it I must attain union with 
Him who is the righteousness which I strive to be, my mind 
must unite with God’s mind, my spirit with ‘his spirit. 
Hehce, in appropriating to myself that which enters into 
the life of God, I rise above physical nature and its changes. 
In my divinity, I partake of God’s divinity, and can thus be 
not altogether subject to material phenomena. I have some- 
thing of God’s nature and of his existence. 

This has all brought us now to the conception of kinship 
with God, which, I am persuaded, is the heart of the whole 
matter. In so far as we recognize that, we recognize the 
inestimable worth of the human soul. We have the assur- 
ance of things hoped for. We are convinced that in the 
eyes of God this being, who is seeking him by becoming 
like him, has absolute worth. For what did he yield us 
something of his own nature? Not that it might mock 
him in its failure, but that it might praise him in its fulfil- 
ment. ‘The kinship with God makes destruction unreason- 
able. ; 

To suggest this kinship, I have emphasized the moral 
aspect of life. Equally convincing evidence is in the nature 
of the mind, which can reach out and grasp great truths of 
the world, and which can unite its reason with the infinite 
reason. Marvellous in its significance and truth is the say- 
ing of Kepler’s,—‘I think God’s thoughts after him,” 
Once appreciate this in the mighty sweep of its significance, 
and truly it seems as though this humanity were but little 
lower than the angels, and crowned with divine wisdom and 
honor. What shall we say of life itself with its infinite 
capacities for possible knowledge, possible experience, pos- 
sible development? Here are volumes of convincing sug- 
gestion. 

And, again, what eealartce’t is this love at the heart? Oh, 
the loves of life, beautiful and sweet do they make it! “Give 
me the secret of your life,” said Mrs. Browning to Charles 
Kingsley: “tell me, that I may make mine beautiful, too.” 
And he replied, “I had a friend.” Yes, they make life 
beautiful as nothing else does. I look back over my life; 
and, if there is one thing for which I am supremely thankful, 
it is for the friends and their love that have come into my 
life. I find no such joy elsewhere. I care not for knowl- 
edge, for art, for song, as I care for these friends. 

But I am beginning to have that experience that I see is 
coming more frequently as the years go by, of seeing these 
friends vanish from my sight,— leaving a sorrow? Yes, but, 
above all, a sense of how precious they were and ave; for 


- they reveal this wonderful evidence of love, that it does not 


die. It seems to transcend the laws of mortality. In other 
directions we grow weary: our loves never grow weary." In 
other directions we weaken with age: our loves strengthen 
with age. In other directions we wear out: our loves never 
wear out. In all directions we may overdo, overwork, over- 
indulge, overtax both mind and body; but did ever a man 
overlove? It is not provided for in possible human experi- 
Like 


ence. Love is something that cannot be overdone. 
the Infinite, it may be without end. 
Certainly, an undying part of us is our love, “We have 


passed out of death into life, because we love,” said the 
ancient writer. Everything else may change, but love is our 
abiding life. It is that which binds us to the living and to 
the dead with a bond that is indestructible. It is that which 
alone binds us to the Great Spirit; for “‘ neither life nor death, 
nor things present. nor things to come, nor height nor depth, 
nor any other creature, shall be able to separate us from the 
love of God.” 

One who has ever loved finds no stronger evidence of the 
deathlessness of life thanin that love. I know that we turn 
impatiently sometimes from this sort of evidence of another 
We say, ‘‘Give us demonstration: we value) nothing 

But that is not our attitude toward other things. 
We have faith in te-morrow 


else.” 
We value evidence elsewhere. 
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from the evidence of nature’s processes and tendencies. On 
the evidence we never question to-morrow, but live and love 
and plan in the expectation of it. It is a working faith, 
But now we have as good a ground for our faith in another 
life from the known nature of this life and from the signifi- 
cance of its experiences. What shall we do with these facts 
of experience? Certainly, they must be taken into ac- 
count and given their full value. Not to do that is to be 
unreasonable and unreasoning. But, with their full signifi- 
cance admitted, we have a foundation for our faith. Remem- 
ber, it is faith that we are seeking. We have convincing 
assurances of things hoped, abundant evidences of things 
not seen, all pointing to the fact that our nature is linked to 
the Divine Nature and partakes of the Eternal Life. 

I think we must realize, however, that it is not evidence 
that can be gathered off-hand, at a moment’s notice. A great 
sorrow comes to a man. He has never thought of finding 
his place in this great world order, but now he hurries from 
one to another for assurances of that which he hopes for. 
And often is he the victim of unscrupulous pretenders to 
knowledge. _ The truth is, that is not the time to seek faith or 
knowledge. Now is the time; that is, when the heart is free. 
It is a question of educating one’s self to estimate evidence, 
true here as it is true in law or in any other department of 
life. ‘Spiritual things are spiritually discerned.” That is 
a truth to which we must adjust ourselves. Let a man know 
that there is that in him which links him to the Great Spirit, 
and he needs nothing further to assure him that he is im- 
mortal. If he does not have this, other assurances will turn 
to mockeries. There is but one hope in your hearts and one 
thought in your minds: that the way to faith in another life 
after this one, an adequate faith, a working faith, is in the 
enlarging and strengthening of this sense of kinship with 
God. 

Schleiermacher gave a strange but very suggestive name to 
Spinoza,—* the God-intoxicated man’”’; that is, the man full 
of God, the man carried away with God. Now that expresses 
a gooddeal. It says, If there is a lack in our religion to-day, 
in our religious faith, in our loyalty to duty, it is because of 
a lack of God. The Psalmist says of the wicked man that 
“God was not in all his thoughts.” The same may be said 
of us in our doubts: ‘“ God is not in all our thoughts.” Weare 
careful and troubled about many things; but it is not so much 
this or that which we need to possess or know as it is, first 
of all, God,— the abiding sense of the strong, helpful, eter- 
nal God. All other things follow from this. We need to 
fill ourselves with the conviction that “now are we sons of 
God; and, though it doth not yet appear what we shall be,” 
we have no misgiving. Doubt? It ceases tobe. Fear? It 
vanishes away. Sorrow? It is borne, with the look forward 
to that time when sorrow shall be done away. We have God, 
and we are not afraid. 

One may say, “All this is good for the spiritual man: 
how about us who are not spiritual?” I can answer simply, 
Become spiritual. You have the same equipment that other 
men have. ‘The deep truths of life cannot be accommodated 
to those who have not developed their power of sight. Be- 
come spiritual. It is nothing mysterious: it is simply man 
with his mind and heart educated and+trained. Nothing of 
lasting value can come to a man until he is thus a spiritual 
man. 

If, then, we can go away from this place, renewed in the 
conviction that we are children of God, we shall have no 
dread of death ourselves; and we shall have a faith that we 
shall live again with those who have died as adequate as 
the faith we have that we shall. waken to-morrow to all our 
home and business associations. As one who has this faith, 
I can assure you that it is a tremendous help in taking this 
life just as it is and in finding it good. The joy that we 
have had is good, and the joy that awaits us snalics patient 
waiting worth while. 
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The Ideal Boy. 


BY ANNA CHAPIN RAY. 


The ideal boy is the very broadest kind of an 
all-round boy. . That defines one thinj; in terms 
of another. The next thing is to see what 
makes up an all-round boy. 

The idea of an all-round person is rot a new 
one. It goes back to the days when Saint Paul 
wrote, “Add to your virtue knowledge, ’ and the 
rest of it. But, little by little, the dea was 
dropped out of sight until, in so far as we can 
tell from the books about him, in the days of 
our fathers and grandfathers, the ideal boy was 
a most lop-sided affair, always priggish, and 
generally a little sickly. The ideal boys of fifty 
or sixty years ago had only one side to their 
characters, and were labelled from that, as 
neatly as the little bottles around a druggist’s 
prescription desk. There were a whole row of 
them: Greedy George, and Generous Billy, and 
Mischievous Harry, and, prince among them all, 
the remarkable young Nathan Dickerman, whose 
most praiseworthy deed appears to have been that 
he died of consumption at an early age. The boys 
who read the books were exhorted to be just 
like the boys they read about; but it has always 
seemed to me that Billy, and even Nathan the 
Consumptive, would be the least bit unpleasant 
to live with. Then, all at once, fresh as a 
breath of sea-blown air, Tom Brown came 
leaping into the midst of this sickly com- 
pany. To-day he still stands as a true picture 
of the all-round boy I am talking about. 

Every sensible boy with any snap and fire in 
him knows that Tom Brown, knows the ideal, 
all-round boy of Mr. Thomas Hughes. Now, 
for my own all-round boy; for the American boy 
can never be just like the English one! I am 
not quite sure that we wish he could be. At his 
best, the American boy is one of the most lik- 
able people in the whole world. 

First of all, and before all else, my ideal boy 
must be healthy. If possible, let him be healthy 
in body, tough and sound as a willow sapling. 
Why? Because in a healthy body it is easiest 
to make a healthy mind, and the mind of the 
ideal boy must be absolutely healthy. That 
rests with him to decide. He must watch care- 
fully, ready to kill out the first little seeds of 
disease, before they have time to take root. No 
one else can do that for him; and he must re- 
member that the least taint of disease or mor- 
bidness, the least tinge of green or of blue in his 
mental spectacles, can spoil his whole view of 
life. Be sure you look at all things through the 
clear white lenses of absolute truth. 

In the next place, I would have my ideal boy 
happy. In old times, people used to put on a 
long face, and say, “Be good, and you'll be 
happy.” That isn’t my notion. I put it the 
other way about, and say, “Be happy, and you'll 
be good.” Cultivate happiness, and it will 
grow; and then the goodness will come of itself. 
Let yourself be grumpy and sour and cross, and 
then selfishness comes, and hatred. Other 
things being equal, the boy who laughs well lives 
well. He should be full of fun and jokes,—not 
tricks,—a leader in sports just as surely as he is 
a leader in the guild meeting, no more, no less. 

I may surprise you a little when I say right 
here that my ideal boy, my all-round boy, must 
be a really fine player of some one athletic 
game, All in all, I prefer football. Again, 
why? In the first place,—and let every one of 
you ideal boys who read this think it over a 
little,—isn’t it a’good deal harder to play like a 
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gentleman than it is to work like a gentleman? 
Isn’t it just as demoralizing to play in a shiftless 
fashion as it is to work in a shiftless fashion? 
A good many of us, whether we are ideal boys or 
not, don’t work for the love of working. We work 
because we wish to, or have to, get something 
done; and we go about it in the shortest possible 
way, so as to get it over with. There is no 
especial temptation to work like a cad. We 
can shirk or we can cheat; but, if we do, we are 
sure to get found out and punished, so we learn 
very quickly that it doesn’t pay. As a general 
rule, it is easiest to work in rather a straightfor- 
ward fashion, and not waste time and energy in 
dodging. It is different in play. We do that 
just for the sake of the play. We have time 
enough and choice enough and freedom 
enough from penalties, so that we can show just 
about from what sort of stuff we are made. 
From Monday morning to Saturday noon a fel- 
low may make a fine record in his work; but it 
is the Saturday afternoon playtime that tells the 
story. Any sneaking, any bullying, above all, 
any dirtiness that comes out then, can utterly 
spoil the record of all which has gone before. 

Purposeless playing turns into loafing. That 
turns into horrid jokes, little squabbles,— 
“scraps,” if you prefer the word,—sometimes 
into worse things. Anyway, it leads to hood- 
lumism, I would have every town in the 
country have its organized baseball and football 
teams, its tennis courts and its golf links for those 
who can afford them, its parallel bars and its 
trapeze and its running track. In the country, 
in summer at least, we do not need swimming 
tanks. Nature has looked out for that. Any 
man that is half a man would rather be playing 
man-plays than standing in rows on the curb- 
stone, hatching up mischief, like a flock of lazy 
English sparrows. Don’t let your muscles get 
flabby for the sake of telling over old jokes, too 
often bad ones. The orator of the post-office 
steps is just as surely a Miss Nancy as the boy 
who stops at home and potters over crochet 
work. He is of a little lower grade, but the 
breed is the same. Both shun hearty, whole- 
some, man-like exercise, in a good deal the same 
fashion. 5 

Athletics are good: team play of some kind or 
other is better. The physical training is the 
same: the moral training is vastly finer. To 
take hard knocks with pluck, to give them with- 
out a bit of spite or personal grudge, to sacrifice 
our own glory and accept an unimportant posi- 
tion for the real good of our team, to beat with- 
out boasting, to be beaten without whimpering 
or making excuses, above all, to obey rules and 
orderings with the ready precision of a soldier 
on parade,—surely, training in a mock battle of 
this kind is no mean preparation for the real 
battles we all have to fight. 

Team play, then, is less selfish, Each man 
strives, not for his own honor, but for the honor 
of his team. Itis for his university, not for him- 
self, that the Yale man mourns when the game 
goes against him or when Harvard wins the 
race; and it is the true spirit of the man, the 
true result of his training that shows him the 
modest victor, the plucky loser, that determines 
his course at the moment when the issue of the 
game or the race is hanging in the balance. 
The emergencies were not unlike: which was 
the greater fellow, Captain Phil Allen, who 
broke his oar and jumped out of the shell to 
lighten the load for the others, or the man— let 
him be nameless — who lately won a football 
game for his college, but how? 
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Last winter, I had the delight of hearing a 
well-known athlete lecture before a Yale audi- 
ence, and in the course of his talk he told this 
story: After the first half of a closely contested 
football game, the friends of the losing team 
gathered around their quarters, sympathizing 
and making all manner of excuses. The team, 
more demoralized by the sympathy than by the 
defeat, were fast losing spirit, when the athlete 
stepped into their midst. 

“Men,” he said, ‘‘you were beaten, last half, 
because the other men out-played you. If you 
want to win the game this next half, you must 
play much better than you did before. Youcan 
do it if you will.” 

It was a pithy lesson and one to the point. 
Moreover, it applies to life as well as to football. 

When your playtime comes, then, don’t stand 
around on the corners, and rest your weight on 
one foot and then on the other, and talk. Go to 
the nearest open field, and organize your sports 
like men. Don’t dawdle about them any more 
than you would dawdle over your work. Do 
them well, and with some pride in following 
rules and getting yourselves into form. Every 
boy who reads this ought to know a good deal 
more about football than I do; and yet often 
and often I have wanted to stop and coach some 
of the so-called “practice games’’ I have seen. 
There is no more reason your play should be 
uncouth and slipshod than your work. What- 
ever you do, do it decently and in order. Good 
interference calls for the use of your brains as 
well as of your heels. But—stand on your 
village green some day next fall, and you will 
see what I mean. My ideal boy tackles as well 
as he recites his algebra lesson, and there is no 
more reason he should swear about the one 
operation than about the other. Thetwo things 
that mark the cad most plainly are swearing and 
cigarettes. 

About chivalry? Yes. I don’t mean the 
chivalry, though, that holds an umbrella over a 
pretty girl in a tailor-made bicycle suit, and lies 
abed in the morning while the mother keeps the 
breakfast waiting. I don’t mean the chivalry 
that offers a seat in a street-car to a woman 
fresh from an afternoon tea and lets the post- 
office door bang in the face of a shabby, feeble 
old man. I mean the chivalry that helps on the 
weak and the weary and the dull ones, that is _ 
helpful to the tired mother and the baby brother — 
with the bumped head and the old dog witha 
thorn in his foot,—the chivalry which is as per- 
fect at home and before breakfast as it is at an 
evening party. Don’t, I beg of you, be like the 
orphan girl who “misses mother, because she 
always ate the burned cookies.” After all, 
chivalry is only another name for unselfishness. 

How far have we gone? Health, happiness, 
skill in sports, chivalry. There is no need to 
talk about honor. Most boys, even if they are 
not exactly ideal, are honorable. A rather long 
and close knowledge of the tribe has taught 
me that they hate liars and sneaks and cheats. 
Now, if they hate lying and sneaking and cheat- 
ing in others, of course they hate them in them- 
selves, and so, of course— But, with hardly an 
exception, the boys I have known have been 
naturally honorable fellows. It is boy nature to 
take the consequence of his sins without sneak- 
ing, to tell the truth, and, more than that, to act 
it. It is generally safe to trust a healthy boy. 


The sneak is as diseased as a baby with the 


mumps. . 
I am leaving out some things. What is the 
use of telling you that the ideal boy must have 
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generosity; courtesy, reverence? that he must 
be energetic, courageous, quick of eye and hand 
and brain?) You have heard that story over and 
over again until you know it by heart. Besides 
that, my own ideal boy must have a huge sense 
of fun,—clean, high-minded, high-spirited fun; 
and he must have temper. Now, mind you,Ilam 
not saying he must have bad temper, just tem- 
per. Untempered metal makes as useless boys 
as it does useless swords. Neither one has any 
point. Slugs and snails have no temper at all. 
Cows haven’t much. A tame lion is more inter- 
esting than a tame sheep. 

And, with all the rest, the all-round boy must 
have ambition. If he is going to amount to any- 
thing in this life or in the next, he must have his 
ideals and they must be high ones, not near 
enough to his ordinary level so that he can touch 
them easily without standing on the very tips of 
his toes. He must have his ideals, and then he 
must give his whole energy to reaching them. 
He never will reach them if they are worth any- 
thing; for, the nearer he comes to them, the 


broader and higher and grander they will look 


‘to him, and they will move onward, just out of 
his reach, It is just so with my ideal boy that I 
have been hunting these ever so many years. 
I never quite find him, because he is always 
growing just a little, little larger, a little, little 
more hard to discover, even though some of my 
boy friends do come very near the mark. 

The boy who sits on the cellar floor beside the 
furnace is just as warm as the one who sits on 
the wood-box beside the kitchen stove, but he 
isn’t quite so comfortable. Neither one of them 
is nearly so comfortable as the boy who sits in 
the easy-chair by the crackling fire in the cosey 
upstairs sitting-room. He has had to climb 
two flights of stairs since he looked into the fur- 
nace; but wasn’t it worth while? Climbing up 
is always hard work, but it is worth the doing 
for the sake of what one finds on the upper 
levels. Don’t be content to sit in the cellar all 
your days. Climb upward! 


The American School-girl. 


I. 


Readers of the National Review will remem- 
ber that an attempt was recently made to 
compare the ideals of English and German 
school-children by considering their answers 
to two questions: Which would you rather 
be, a man or a woman, and why? Which man 
or woman of whom you have ever heard or 
read would you most wish to be, and why?* 
The same two questions have been set to nearly 
six hundred American school-children, with in- 
teresting results. 

The sets of papers about to be considered 
came from schools in New England and the 
Western States. The contrasts between the 
two are in some particulars very marked, so it 
is well to consider them separately. The 
American school-girl is more interesting than 
the school-boy, chiefly on account of her in- 
dividuality, the variety of her aspirations, and 
the loftiness of her ideals; and this paper deals 
only with her. There is a monotony in the 
desires of the young human male. His de- 
mands for money, power, pleasure, and fighting 
are fairly universal all the world over. In fair- 
ness to the German boy, however, we must 
admit that he sighs for the ideal and scholarly 
distinction, and he rarely allows himself to ex- 
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press any desire for either money or pleasure; 
but he has less of the human boy and more 
of the ungrown man than other school-boys. 
The German school-boy never plays,—this 
makes him serious; and he never sits in the 
same class with girls, and therefore is some- 
times beaten by them. Hence, like little Martin 
Yorke, he despises “womenites.” 

Very striking is the contrast between the 
lively American school-girl, with her limitless 
ambitions and cheerful confidence in herself, 
and her placid, pliable, pious German sister, 
who is content to be patted and moulded into 
the comfortable shape which masculine taste 
demands. The American school-girl follows 
Emerson’s counsel, and insists on_ herself. 
Wrong-headed she may occasionally be, but 
nobody can accuse her of meekness. Her 
nature is strong, she bristles all over with im- 
pulses, feelings, and prejudices; but she never 
sits down in a state of pulp, and allows her- 
self to be moulded. ‘ 

“Never imitate,” says Emerson. ‘Your own 
gift you can present every moment, with the 
cumulative force of a whole life’s cultivation, 
but of the adopted talent of another you have 
only a half possession.” The American school- 
girl does not imitate. She gives herself as she 
is with a refreshing spontaneity, and she forms 
a more interesting study than the prim little 
German in consequence. The German school- 
girl is self-conscious. The superiority of her 
male relations overawe her, and she is full of 
sentimental yearnings to be and do and suffer 
all that these magnificent beings demand. Do- 
mestic life in Germany may be fitly described 
as Jove mated with Martha, only a regenerated 
Martha, patient and uncomplaining. 

From the New England school-girls there 
were nearly 100 papers. Of these, only 15 per 
cent. wished to change their sex. 85 per cent. 
were content with themselves as they were, 
urging as reasons that the lot of women was 
preferable to that of men. 

In England 34 per cent. wished to be men, 
urging that men had a better time, more glory, 
and more money than women. In Germany 
half the girls were not allowed to answer this 
question at all, because such speculations 
might unsettle them; and several of those who 
were allowed to attempt it remarked soberly, 
“It is wicked to wish to be a man.” 

In America papers show a commendable 
philosophy and a steady determination to make 
the best of doubtful circumstances. There is 
no time wasted in vain regrets. “Discontent,” 
as Emerson says, “is want of self-reliance,” 
and the American girl scorns futile repinings. 
She goes upright, and insists on herself. 35 
per cent. take life seriously. They crave 
for the joy of vigorous action and of adequate 
expression. They long to assert themselves to 
some notable result. The teaching profession 
has many attractions for the American school- 
girl. ““I want to be a woman, because I wish 
to be a teacher. It is the noblest profession 
there is.” Others aspire to be doctors, nurses, 
sisters of mercy, and millionaires. To minister 
to the sick and preach the gospel are aims 
which always appeal to ardent young natures. 
There are others who aspire to be painters, 
poets, politicians, professors, singers, and 
writers; and they express themselves very 
confidently that women are good at these things. 

These aspirations contrast very strikingly 
with those of the meek little German girl. She 
humbly hoped to be pious and a good house- 
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wife. She dared not aspire to politics, letters, 
art, or even music or literature. 

Custom and national opinion bind the Ger- 
man woman closely to her kitchen; and in time 
she learns to like it, and to seek no other destiny. 
Only once does a New England girl mention 
maternal duties. “I wish to be a woman, to 
educate my children. It would be my aim to 
make the girls brave and the boys good.” 

The New England girl is engagingly frank as 
an idealist. She admires goodness, and longs 
to emulate it in all sorts and conditions of life; 
but she is by no means insensible to the glories 
of position and wealth. She refrains, however, 
from making these an end in themselves. She 
prefers to regard them as a means to an end, 
thus: “I should like to be the Duchess of 
Marlborough, because she is noble and has a 
high position, and she can help the people.” 

In considering the heroes of these American 
girls, we get the following: George Washing- 
ton and Miss Helen Gould head the list. The 
former, whose incapacity to fabricate a plausible 
fiction has made him a pattern for childhood, 
is still the hero par excellence of the American 
school-child. Louisa Alcott, the author of 
Little Women, comes third in the affection of 
the New England school-girl. Queen Victoria 
and Rosa Bonheur come next in the esteem of 
these young people. 

Several things strike one in glancing through 
these papers. /7rst/y, the heroes are all real 
personages, and tolerably modern, There is no 
instance of a character from literature, poetry, 
or remote history being held up for admiration. 

Secondly, the New England girl shows no 
desire to fight for her country. She includes 


‘no names of generals or warriors among her 


list of heroes. The province of protecting the 
country is evidently exclusively relegated to 
men. 

Thirdly, the admiration shown by the Ameri- 
can girl toward her own sex is marked and sin- 
cere, There are very few men’s names among 
a long list of women to be emulated. 

Comparing the New England school-girl with 
her English sister, one notices that the latter has 
a good deal of the adventurous spirit which the 
former lacks. She longs to be a Nansen, and 
discover the North Pole; to be Columbus, and 
find out new continents. She includes Welling- 
ton, Nelson, and Napoleon among her heroes, 
and yearns to be a general and fight for her 
country. Again, the English school-girl has 
some imagination. She lacks, perhaps, the level- 
headedness of the Boston girl, for she includes 
Portia and the Sleeping Beauty among her 
heroes. 

The German girl is infinitely superior to the 
American, as well as the English, in the matter 
of sentiment and imagination. She invariably 
chooses her ideal of womanly excellence from 
history and literature. Queen Louisa, the holy 
Elizabeth, Perpetua, a vestal virgin, and the 
mother of Goethe are her favorites, and she 
chooses them for their piety, devotion, and 
domestic virtues. No man’s name is found on 
the immaculate list of holy saints, pious queens, 
and devoted matrons whom she longs to re- 
semble. To sum up, the New England school- 
girl is a practical young person with many 
virtues. She aches to do good, and she never 
undervalues herself. She is firmly persuaded 
that “it is more important to be a woman than a 
man”; and she is determined to get her “share 
of the world,” in spite of the men who own it— 
The National Review. 
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Literature. 


The Classical Heritage of the 
Middle Ages.* 


Mr. Taylor has written an interesting and 
important book, the more timely because it 
comes so close upon the heels of Mr. Saints- 
bury’s History of Criticism in Greek and Roman 
Times. Naturally, it follows up a good many 
of the lines laid down in Mr. Saintsbury’s book, 
but with a different method and spirit; for, 
while Mr. Taylor is not indifferent to literary 
forms, they are not so entirely all in all with 
him as with Mr. Saintsbury. He has regard 
also to the substance of literature and to its 
relation to the peoples and the times from which 
it springs. 

In Mr. Taylor’s first chapter, “The Passing 
of the Antique Man,” we have a valuable study 
of Greek and Roman traits, of the influence of 
Greek on Roman modes of life, of Neo-Platon- 
ism and other forms of the new pagan relig- 
iousness. The next chapter has for its title 
“Phases of Pagan Decadence.” A very inter- 
esting feature of this chapter is the section 
which treats of the debased uses of Virgil. 
One craves some reference here to that exqui- 
site rendering by Apuleius of the story of 
Cupid and Psyche, which Pater has reproduced 
so charmingly in his Marius, the Epicurean. 

Another chapter deals with “The Transmis- 
sion of Letters” and “The Transmission of 
Roman Law.” Next we have “Pagan Ele- 
ments Christianized in Transmission,” where, 
perhaps, “Christian Elements Paganized” would 
be a more sincerely representative title. Mr. 
Taylor’s Ancient Ideals only required condensa- 
tion for Chapter VI., “Ideals of Knowledge, 
Beauty, Love.” Chapters follow this on Mon- 
asticism, Christian Prose, and Christian Poetry. 
In the second of these a half-page on Jerome 
as the creator of the Vulgate is certainly a 
scant portion. Nor, do we quite understand 
why Dante should serve as the merest colophon 
to the last of these chapters, seeing that his 
portion of the classic heritage, conserved in the 
Divina Commedia, was incalculably large. The 
voice was Jacob’s; but the hands were the hands 
of Esau. The language was Italian; but the 
substance of the story, the personages, the 
allusions, were Greek and Roman to no slight 
degree. Immensely significant was Virgil's 
leading of Dante down the infernal stairs. The 
transition from Greek and Roman to medizval 
art is the subject of the final chapter, which is 
a very interesting one. 


JoNATHAN EpwArRDs: A RETROSPECT. Ed- 
ited by H. Norman Gardiner, Professor of Phi- 
losophy in Smith College. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co—We have here 
the addresses delivered in connection with the 
unveiling of a memorial of Jonathan Edwards in 
the First Church of Northampton, Mass., on 
the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of his 
dismissal from the pastorate of that church. 
Besides an introduction by the editor, the book 
contains an article by the same hand on the 
“Early Idealism of Edwards,” greetings from 
Dr. Fisher of Yale and Ormond of Pennsyl- 
vania University, and addresses by Dr. A. V. G. 

* Tue CrassicAL HERITAGE OF THE MipDLE’ AGES. 
By Henry Osborn Taylor, some time lecturer in litera- 
ture at Columbia University, author of 4 ncfent Ideals. 


New York: The Columbia University Press. The Mac- 
millan Company. 
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Allen, Dr. Smyth of Andover, and Dr. Gordon 
of the Old South Church in Boston. So 
admirable is Dr. Allen’s Life of Edwards that 
his gravitation to a leading part in the memorial 
services was inevitable. It is very interesting 
to find all, or nearly all, the speakers running 
a parallel between Edwards and Dante. Some 
of the particulars of this parallel are obvious 
to the most casual observation. Others are, 
perhaps, a little forced. Dr. Gordon's address 
marks very pointedly the departure of the new 
orthodoxy from that of Edwards. He says: 
“When Congregationalists and Presbyterians 
shall match the theology of Edwards with the 
adequate doctrine about man, then freedom and 
power and peace will once more possess their 
churches.” On the other hand, “Edwards has 
a profound message to Unitarians.” “It is the 
great and enduring service of Unitarianism that 
it has recalled the churches of New England to 
the Christian view of man. But Unitarianism 
is uncertain in its theology, vague and ineffectual 
in its Christology.” To its “magnificent faith 
in man” it must add Edwards’s “great faith in 
the God and Father of Jesus Christ,” all of 
which is respectfully submitted and deserves our 
most respectful attention: 

The story of Edwards’s pastorate in North- 
ampton and his expulsion from it is told very 
simply by Rev. Henry T. Rose, the present 
pastor of the church to which Edwards min- 
istered. The memorial is the work of Mr. 
Herbert Adams, one of the best of our Ameri- 
can sculptors; and it is a three-quarters length 
portrait of Edwards in low relief. Following, 
while at the same time idealizing, a portrait of 
1740, it represents Edwards rather as the 
preacher of his pathetic farewell sermon to 
his rebellious flock than as the prophet of the 
Great Awakening or the preacher of the famous 
Enfield sermon, “Sinners in the Hands of an 
Angry God.” 


SPRINGTIME AND Harvest. A Romance. 
By Upton B. Sinclair, Jr. New York: The 
Sinclair Press The elaborate preface to Mr. 
Sinclair’s novel fills one with painful apprehen- 
sion of the coming book. It tells much about 
himself: that he is twenty-two; that seven years 
ago he resolved that novel-writing was to be the 
business of his life. He is an intense worker, 
and has a trunkful of bad manuscripts, and 
has published enough juvenile stories to fill a 
score of large volumes,—“stories which kept him 
alive while he studied to fit himself for larger 
work.” When the thought of the present novel 
came to him, he “was so shaken with the beauty 
of it that he went away to wrestle with his 
vision.” “For five months he lived entirely alone, 
doing a work so fearful that now, as he looks 
back upon it, it makes him tremble.” His con- 
ception “took the form of a very dream of beauty 
that lashed him and would not let him rest. He 
burnt out his soul at this work. He labored at 
it till he was worn and wild,” etc. All this is 
pathetic and hysterical, and the novel is like) 
unto it. That he could not get a publisher for it 
is surely strange, when so many novels of less 
value and far less sincerity get published every 
year. He has printed and published it himself, 
and it will not sell like David Harum et id omne 
genus. But it is not devoid of power. The 
first parts are not unpromising. It falls off as it 
goes on, becoming more impassioned in its 
course. The musical element in the book is a 
real recommendation; and there are many signs 
that, once this tumult of young blood has sub- 
sided, we shall have something good. Mr. Sin- 
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clair may have made Springtime and, Harvest 
“the highest thing of which his soul was capable” 
in his twenty-second year; but he is still young, 
and he may go on to something vastly better. 
We have here a certain overplus which is more 
promising than the stale perfection of some 
other first attempts. 


THE EVOLUTION OF IMMORTALITY. By S. D. 
McConnell, D.D., D.C.L. New York: The 
Macmillan Company.— This interesting book 
requires no further notice after the elaborate 
article upon it by Dr. Lyon, which we have 
already published, and the editorial mention 
which has further been accorded it. Itisa book 
to make one think in a great many ways. It is 
immensely significant of the speculative habit 
which has superseded the dogmatic habit in so 
many minds. Its criticism on current beliefs is 
very effective, but its attempt to build a more 
substantial structure on their ruins is not equally 
so. Especially vain is the attempt to prove the 
special theory by the resurrection of Jesus after 
first explaining that event by the special theory. 
Moreover, it is preposterous for a writer who 
assures us that Darwin and Huxley have done 
more for Christian theology than Augustine to 
attempt to save the connection of his doctrine 
with Jesus by dissipating him into an zonian 
Christ who was before all worlds. A theology 
which pieces out its science with remnants of an 
antiquated gnostic speculation is even less de- 
serving of respect than a theology which is 
antiquated in its every part. 


JouNn VyTat. By William Farquhar Payson. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. $1.20.— 
This excellent novel would have made an im- 
mediate reputation for itself, were not the pub- 
lic at present somewhat satiated with tales of 
romantic adventure, founded upon a certain 
historical basis. There is legitimate ground for 
speculative romancing in the mystery that has 
always attended the fate of the handful of colo- 
nists from England, less than a hundred in all, 


who lived for a few years on the island of © 


Roanoke off the coast of Virginia. The actual 
fate of the colony is absolutely unknown. Ban- 
croft repeats the conjecture that they may have 
been adopted hospitably into the tribe of Hat- 
teras Indians, among whom a tradition to that 
effect was existent, while others suppose them 
to have been massacred. Christopher, the 
Elizabethan dramatist, is one of the characters, 
and Virginia Dare another. It is a good story, 


WHEN THE GATES LIFT UP THEIR HEADS. 
By Payne Erskine. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $1.50.—Taken as a whole, this is a sombre 
tale, as any novel must be which has the negro 
problem woven into its texture through and 
through. The incidents are dramatic, but pre- 
sented with moderation and restraint. The 
book would be worth reading, were it only for 
the chapter which describes the visit of Mammy 
Clarissa to Mrs. Marshall,—a chapter of tragedy 
all compact, though told in the dialect which 
may prove a deterrent to some readers in the 


beginning. A curious feature of the story is — 


that so little is made of the character of 
the supplanted brother; and we are not even 


told how the problem, as it affected him, was — 


solved. 


Our HEREDITY FROM GoD. 
Powell. New York: D. Appleton & Co.—Mr. 
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Powell’s book has made its calling and election 
so sure that it now appears in a fifth edition. 
These lectures are the result of the author’s 
own “struggles to find deliverance from the 
chaos left by the wreck of supernaturalism in 
his mind.” He begins at the point of view of a 
science which is seemingly agnostic, and ad- 
vances through all the grades of evolution ‘until 
he culminates in an affirmation of kinship with 
the Eternal Divine. 


The Magazines, 


The Burne-Jones number is one of the most 
attractive and beautiful issues in the Masters in 
Art series, published by Bates & Guild Co., of 
Boston. The pictures represented lend them- 
selves readily to the half-tone process of illus- 
tration. Burne-Jones sought for beauty every- 
where, and faithfully reproduced it without at- 
tempting to point a moral or teach a lesson 
except the lesson taught by beauty itself. 


A notable undertaking is the Zeitlexikon, 
published in monthly numbers by the Deutsche 
Verlags-Anstalt (Stuttgart and Leipzig), at one 
mark a number. It is achronicle of important 
events occurring in the whole world, the details 
being in the hands of a number of specialists. 
Every fasciculus is intended to be a digest 
of interesting statements found in all news- 
papers and magazines, Political events, in- 
dustrial statistics, inventions, artistic pro- 
ductions, scientific papers, biographical notes, 
are included: The material is arranged al- 
phabetically in each fasciculus. The Lexikon 
is thus a summary of the world’s doings far 
more extensive than any single man’s read- 
ing could furnish. It is at the same time a 
useful work of reference. Designed primarily 
for the German public, “to keep pace with the 
German nation on its way to the summit of 
world-controlling power and greatness,” it will 
furnish valuable material for all nations. Much 
space is given to the industrial life of this coun- 
try, and there is a notice of President McKin- 
ley’s health, 


Miscellaneous. 


A recent number of the Hudson Library Series 
issued monthly by G. P. Putnam’s Sons of New 
York, contains 'S. R. Crockett’s story of Zhe 
Play-Actress and a ghost story, Zhe Upper Berth, 
by F. Marion Crawford. This series contains 
much good fiction. Each volume is sold for 
fifty cents. 


Insect Life, an introduction to nature study 
written by John Henry Comstock, professor of 
entomology in Cornell University and Leland 
Stanford Junior, was published two or three 
years ago, and appears now in a new edition. 
It is a substantial book of over three hundred 
pages, well arranged for study, with abundant sug- 
gestions for original investigation on the part of 
the student. Insect life, as it appears in ponds, 
brooks, orchard, forests, and by the roadside, is 
studied in considerable detail ; and chapters on 
the collection and preservation of specimens are 
added. The new edition contains twelve full- 
page plates, representing butterflies and other 
insects in their natural colors, and also many 
wood engravings. 


Familiar Flowers of Field and Garden, the 
charming and useful book by F. Schuyler 


Mathews, first published in 1895, has now passed | S. 


into its sixth edition, and has received some val- 
uable additions in the way of photographs from 
nature by Mr. W. L. Brownell, which shows the 
habital likenesses of common wild flowers. It 
is a humiliating experience to pass a flower day 
after day on a country road, wishing to know its 
name, but hesitating to betray an ignorance in- 
comprehensible to one’s country neighbors. A 
book like this is a delightful way of escape; and 
it often happens that, after consulting it and 
becoming wise, one finds that the country neigh- 
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bors do not always know everything, either. It 
is a book that children enjoy and like to use for 
reference. 


Literary Notes. 


— 


When a burglar was recently captured in New 
York with an electric light, a man at the 
police office said, “Raffes isn’t up to that yet.” 
But, as a matter of fact,a Raffes story was 
written many months ago, in which he uses an 
electric torch and billy. This story appears in 
the September Scribner's under the title “The 
Wrong House.” 


Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co, make the inter- 
esting announcement that their publishing de- 
partment will hereafter be under the full man- 
agement of Mr. F. G. Browne, for the past 
twelve years business manager of the Dia/. Mr. 
Browne comes to his task well fitted by tempera- 
ment, training, and business experience to 
undertake the responsibilities of his position, 


Prof. Joseph Le Conte was one of the earliest 
American students under Agassiz, and he be- 
came one of the most conspicuous figures among 
the many eminent scientists of the later nine- 
teenth century. Like Huxley, Darwin, Tyndall, 
and Spencer, Prof. Le Conte gave his im- 
portant books to the world through the publish- 
ing house of D. Appleton & Co., who have is- 
sued his Zlements of Geology, Evolution and its 
Relation to Religious Thought, Religion and 
Science, Sight, and his Comparative Physiology 
and Morphology of Animals. AN these books, 
especially the author’s brilliant discussions of 
the relations of science and religion, have at- 
tracted wide attention; and they remain in con- 
stant demand. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
Valse Rose. For the piano. By Paul Wachs. 
Crossing the Bar. Song for low voice. By Eugene 


‘owles. 
Bae Song for high voice. By Maude Valérie 
hite. 
The Rose of Kenmare. Song for high voice. By Fred- 
eric Field Bullard. 
he Vision. Song for high voice. 
cini. 

Good-bye. Song for high voice. By Will T. Pierson, 7 
The Stein Song March. ‘Two-step for the piano. y 
Frederic Field Bullard. . 

A Pastoral. Song for medium voice. 


The Essential Man. 


A Monograph on Personal Immortality 
in the Light of Reason. 


By Luigi Vannue- 


By Eugene Cowles. 


BY 


George Croswell Cressey, D.D. 


“It is essentially a wise book and a well-informed book, 
putting the reader in possession of the ripest thoughts 
concerning the great problem with which it deals. Its 
phrasing is singularly choice and keen, indicating exact 
thinking and a fine grasp of each thought as it arises in 
the steady flow of the argument.”—/John Page Hofps, in 
“Light,” London, 

In “The Essential Man’”’ Dr. Cressey has given an inter- 
esting and profitable study of a problem which can never 
grow old as Fong as man is what heis.... is little vol- 
ume is thoroughly modern in tone, absolutely clear, free 
from either traditionalism or sentimentality, and brings 
out better than any work of the same size which we know 
the fundamental facts disclosed by the modern study of 
mind and nature which lead to a rational assurance of a life 
to come. If one wished simply to sharpen his own philo- 
sophical thinking, he could hardly do better than to test 
it by the clear propositions of this book,—7ke Hartford 
‘eminary Record. 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of brice by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
212 Congress Street, 2 ee aS. Boston. 


The Spirit of God. By Prorar CauNDER 
Mozoompar. Cloth, $1.50. 
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SUNDAY STORIES. 


Rev. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


“In this modest volume, Mr. Brown has brought to- 
gether a number of extracts from sermons preached to the 
children of the Brookline Sunday-school on various occa- 
sions. These selections were published more than twenty 

ears ago, and are now reprinted in sean ona to a demand 
or them. The book is worthy of republication. The ser- 
mons are models of their kind. The language is direct 
and simple. The moral truths are presented with great 
clearness and attractiveness. Fact and imagination are 
mingled with the cunningness of a true artist. In short, 
the pill is so well disguised in jam that the reader is led to 
swallow it before he is aware of its presence. We also 
recommend this book as admirably adapted for Sunday 
reading aloud to children.” 


Price 75 Cents per Copy 


of the UnrTARIAN SunDAyY ScHooL Society, 25 BEAcon 
StrzgtT, or of the publisher, 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


The Deeper Meanings 


FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 


CONTENTS: The Cost of the Divine Spark; 
The Poet-vision; Looking at Life through 
New Eyes; Rejoice, we Conquer! 


Price 50 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postbaid, on receipt 
o brice by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - - - 


SOUL-POWER. 


A Discussion 


Boston. 


Concerning the Religious and Practical Value 
of “Mental Health.” 


BY 


GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, D.D., 


Author of “Essential Man,’ “Essay on Mental Evo- 


lution,” etc. 4 


PRICE 15 CENTS. 


For sale by booksellers. 
receipt of price, by 


Sent, postpaid, on 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, an ais 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE $1.00. 


Boston. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, om receipt 
of price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - - = Boston. 
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The Bullfrog. 


a BY FULLERTON L. WALDO. 


I wish I were a big bullfrog! 
I think he is a lucky dog. 


He knows already how to swim, 
Not anybody teaching him; 


And from the moment of his birth 
The water is his mother earth. 


He sometimes comes out on the bank, 
Mid rushes cool and mosses dank ; 


But he is not so happy there, 
Because he doesn’t like the air. 


So, with small grasses ’twixt his toes, 
Plump back into the pool he goes. 


» For the Christian Register. 


Great-grandmother’s Sampler. 


BY ANNIE PRATT. 


The sampler itself lies before me on my desk 
as I write. It is an oblong piece of coarse 
brown canvas, neatly embroidered. Along the 
top runs a cross-stitch border, the pink silk now 
faded almost to the hue of the cloth. Then 
follow the letters of the alphabet, first big and 
then small, two of a color together. Those 
done in green and black and brown stand out 
effectively from the others, apparently taking 
their revenge for their comparative insignifi- 
cance in the days when red was red and blue 
was blue instead of this inconspicuous gray. 
Then comes the name, age, and date, occupying 
two lines, “Cynthea Childs, Aged 11 years, 
1799.” Underneath is the verse, which I copy 
just as it appears: — 


While. rosey. chee 
ks, their. bloom. con 
fes, & youth. thy. 
bosom. warms. let. 
virtue. and. let. wis 
dom. dres. thy. min 

d. in. brighter charms. 


Below all, serving as the lower border, are 
peculiar objects, conventionally treated, not 
easy to describe. Perhaps one is intended for 
a basket of fruit. That is the sampler, which 
went through the following strange adventure: 


Maidie always remembered that spring and 
summer when she had the whooping-cough. 
Her father and mother couldn’t go down in 
Maine with her, as they had planned, because 
nobody wished to have Maidie round while she 
was apparently trying to cough her head off 
once in twenty minutes or so. The doctor said: 
“Oh, let her stay here until the last of July or 
the first of August. You couldn’t find a more 
comfortable place than this big house, and 
Maidie will still have plenty of time to practise 
her swimming and build sand forts before school 
begins in the fall.” 

Maidie looked rather grumbly, but she had to 
smile when the doctor spoke of her building 
sand forts, as if she were about four; and she 
decided she could stand it if her mother could. 
So they immediately began planning for carriage 
trips and short excursions that would keep 
Maidie in the open air without exposing others. 

One rainy day Mrs. Pelham took out a box 
of Japanese lacquer work from her closet, and 
showed Maidie all the odd things it contained. 
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There was a funny big handkerchief, “as big as 
one of the crib sheets,” Maidie said, laughing, 
that had been one of the set her father’s grand- 
mother had carefully marked before she was 
married. “Polly Mason, No. 6,” it said in prim 
letters, betokening the utmost propriety. Then 
there was a curious card-case, given to Maidie’s 
mother in Germany when she was a girl, and 
connected with a family story as curious as 
itself. Then there was a carved whale’s tooth 
and a Chinese fan, both with a history; and 
a little fat satin pincushion that Maidie had 
made herself when she was only six years old, 
with funny long stitches, where the plum-colored 
velvet border’ was sewed on with coarse black 
thread. 

Most fascinating of all was great-grand- 
mother’s sampler, hard to read, but wonderfully 
suggestive of the patient little fingers that 
worked it with such care. To think that little 
Cynthea (not Cynthia, in the sampler) had grown 
up to be a young lady and then a wife and 
mother and then a grandmother, and then, be- 
fore she died, a great-grandmother, loved and 
honored and remembered through all the years 
since ! 

Maidie wished she could make one just like 
it, and then, after another hundred years and 
more, a little girl might come to take it gently in 
her hands, and say, “My great-grandmother made 
this, one summer, when she had the whooping- 
cough.” Why, come to think of it, Maidie had 
never in all her life made a single thing for that 
great-grandchild, ‘unless the fat pincushion 
should be kept; and a pincushion cannot tell 
who made it, as a sampler can, and, anyway, she 
would be rather ashamed of that. So that was 
how Maidie began to make a sampler for her 
great-grandchild, just like the one she had re- 
ceived from her great-grandmother. 

One morning Maidie’s father telephoned to 
his wife, from the library down town, that they 
were to have very grand company to dinner 
that evening. A gentleman from England, with 
whom he had long corresponded on matters of 
science, would be in town for a single night, and 
they were most fortunate in being at home to 
have the privilege of entertaining him. So 
Maidie helped her mother plan the preparations, 
and won her reward in being allowed to “be at 
the party” herself. It was understood that, if 
she felt a coughing spell coming on, she should 
be excused without asking permission. 

She didn’t cough at all, and they had a de- 
lightfal evening together. The great scientist 
was fond of children; and he made fun for 
Maidie, who enjoyed him as much as her father 
and mother. did. Always afterward, when she 
saw his name in the papers, she felt very proud 
of her friendship with him, He had to go away 
the next afternoon. His valet packed his 
steamer trunk and his hand-bags, and the two 
went aboard the great steamer and sailed away 
for England. 

The very day after this the doctor said that 
Maidie might join the other children down in 
Maine, and all was confusion again. Dolls and 
books and games had to be packed, and Maidie 
sighed that she had no time to work on her 
great-grandchild’s sampler, When she hunted 
for it, that it might also be packed, she couldn’t 
find it. She remembered distinctly the last 
time she worked on it. It was the day the 
Englishman arrived; and she had taken a few 
stitches, sitting in the big arm-chair in his room, 
while her mother was arranging the flowers. 
Then she had wrapped it up with her ancient 
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pattern and the embroidery silks in a large silk 
handkerchief of her father’s. They searched 
and searched in vain, and finally had to go down 
to Maine without it. It would not have mat- 
tered so much that the sampler for the great- 
grandchild was gone, since really there was 
plenty of time to work another for that interest- 
ing person; but great-grandmother’s was gone, 
too, and without that Maidie had neither the 
pattern nor the heart to begin another. 

They had a happy summer, and then came the 
autumn and the winter and then other summers 
after that; and, before Maidie’s mother really 
had time to turn round and think about it, 
Maidie was a young lady, tall, slender, fair- 
haired, with a look in her eyes like the dear 
little Maidie who planned the gift for her great- 
grandchild. She had been two years in college 
when she went with her father and mother to_ 
spend a year abroad. Her father wished to 
finish a book he was writing, and her’ mother 
thought it would be a fine thing for Maidie to 
break off regular study for a year and spend 
enough time in France and Germany to become 
familiar with the languages she had known 
hitherto only through books. 

In England they were invited to many delight- 
ful houses; and it was at a dinner in London 
that Maidie first met the friend of her child- 
hood, the great scientist, whose name every one 
knows. He could hardly believe that the child 
he had seen eight years before, and whom he 
well remembered, had grown into such a young 
woman; for eight years seem a short time when 
one is really grown up. He insisted that the 
Pelhams should visit him in his country home, 
just as he had visited them during his only visit 
to America; and thus it came about that Maidie 
found herself one day his guest. 

They talked much about that first occasion 
of their meeting, and the great man told the 
story of his voyage home and certain subse- 
quent adventures. 

“You know,” he went on, “my oldest brother 
died in Italy only a month later. I received a 
telegram from his wife, telling me of his alarm- 
ing illness, before I had landed from the 
steamer. I hurried to Italy without even re- 
packing my trunks. He died, poor fellow; and 
then, just as I was about to return home, came 
that chance for me to go to Thibet which I had 
long coveted. As it turned out, when I had my 
trunk packed at your house for England, I was 
really packing for a two years’ trip. At least, I 
didn’t see home again in all that time.” 

“Tell them about those mysterious hiero- 
glyphics you took round with you, husband!” 
broke in his wife. “As Americans, they ought 
to be interested.” 

“Oh, yes: it’s very curious.. I had left my 
man in England and gone on to Italy alone. I 
didn’t half get settled there before my brother - 
died; and it wasn’t until the next January, when 
I was waiting over a couple of days at Shep- 
herd’s in Cairo, that I discovered a package in 
between, the lining of my trunk and the case. 
It evidently had either slipped through a hole 
in the linen pocket or been thrust down there 
for concealment. I don’t know where it came 
from, but it served mea good turn later”—and 
he took fresh breath for his story. 

“It was a piece of wrought work, embroidered 
in a curious stitch with English words, which I 
couldn’t quite make out at the time. I fancy it 
may have been a charm or something of the 
sort which my man had bought or stolen some- 
where in America and tacked in there, intending 
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to take it again when he unpacked my things in 
England. However, he never had the chance; 
and I never saw him again. I put it back and 
forgot all about it. I went to ‘China under un- 
usual auspices, as you remember; and I came 
out of it without trouble except for a single day, 
when I was separated by an accident from the 
Chinese official who accompanied me into the 
interior, I was waiting with a handful of Chi- 
nese servants for the official’s party to catch up 
with mine, when I was rudely ordered before 
some high and mighty personage, who demanded 
to see my authority for the journey I was tak- 
ing. I managed to understand what he wanted 
through the efforts of my interpreter, but I 
hadn’t a thing to show for myself until the 
Chinese official came up. The case promised 
to be desperate, and in my perplexity I bethought 
me of this curiously embroidered writing. I 
had my baggage brought, unfolded the ancient 
relic from its silken covering, and presented it to 
him with many bows and much ceremony. I 
don’t know what he thought it was, but it sat- 
isfied him completely. He entertained us all; 
and, when my Chinese friend appeared, he. did 
everything we asked of him.” 

Maidie’s eyes sparkled with a sudden thought. 
“In a silken covering, did you say? Oh, and 


- have yougotitnow? Were there some skeins of 


silk and another piece of work in with it, quite, 
quite modern ?” 

“Why, yes,” answered her friend and his wife 
together. “How did you know?” And they 
bent forward eagerly. 

Maidie threw up her hands. “Father, 
mother,” she cried, “it might be, perhaps it is, 
great-grandmother’s sampler !” 

And it was! Did ever a New England 
sampler have a more curious history? Prob- 
ably, in the haste of packing the valet mistook 
the silk handkerchief for one of his master’s and 
put it in the trunk without unfolding it; or he 
may have supposed it to be a newly acquired gift 
or purchase, 

It is a great pleasure to add that, when Maidie 
crossed the ocean again, the samplers crossed 
with her. This summer she has at last had 
time to work on the one for her great-grand- 
child, and last week it was finished. 


Thank You. 


Everybody likes little Carl Rosenbloom; 
he is so cunning and small and fat. He has 
lived in America just a little while, and he can 
speak only two English words. But it sounds 
so funny to hear him say “Thank you” to 
whatever is said to him that no one can help 
smiling; and I think this is the reason that he 
gets cookies and slices of gingerbread at every 
house where he is sent on an errand. 

One day Carl was trudging along with a 
basket of clothes which his mother had washed. 
He was a droll little figure, with his chubby 
legs and round fat arms. 

Some boys, playing marbles on the pavement, 
were quite amused at this comical sight; and 


_ they began to laugh, and shout, “Sausage bags!” 


Now Carl did not understand a word; but 
he saw they were speaking to him, so he turned 
his dear little face to them with the sweetest 
of smiles, and said, “Thank you.” 

You should have seen how ashamed the 
naughty boys looked then. One of them smiled 
and nodded at little Carl, another gave him a 
nice red apple, while another took his big 
basket and carried it for him. 
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So the good-natured little fellow trotted off, 
thinking what kind boys they were and what 
a pleasant world this is to live in, And per- 
haps we should all think so, too, if our tempers 
were as sweet as his.—Suyday Afternoon.. 


All on Account of the Fog. 


The boarders were nearly all gone home from 
the big hotel on the cliff, but Bobbie and Fred 
did not care one mite! 

“Old Capt. Dobbs is left an’ the beach an’ 
the clams,” they said; and surely they were 
right. 

But one morning something happened; and it 
was a very sad happen, indeed! Old Capt. 
Dobbs got a “crick” in his back; and, when 
Bobbie and Fred came to see him, he sat all 
bent over in his wooden chair, beside the vine- 
covered porch. 

“An’ aren’t you able to dig clams ?” exclaimed 
Fred, in dismay. 

Old Capt. Dobbs shook his head. 

“No,” he said sadly, “I can’t dig a clam to- 
day, nor to-morrow either, I reckon. I’ve got it 
bad this time. The fog gave it to me! I 
couldn’t dig any more’n your baby sister, and 
there’s that bucket a-waiting for Mrs. Pool’s 
clams, and she to have company to dinner, and 
me promising ’em to her, and then not keeping 
my promise!” The old captain sighed a loud, 
long sigh. 

“And it’s all on account. of that fog!” he 
declared. 

Bobbie and Fred sighed, too. 

“It’s such a lovely clam-dig day,” they said. 

“And we’re disappointed,” added Bobbie, very 
low; “but we’re sorry ’cause the fog hurt you, 
Capt. Dobbs, and—and we'll come and see 
you to-morrow,” he continued brightly, “and 
maybe you'll be better!” 

Then the two little boys walked slowly down 
the narrow shell-bordered walk and out on the 
sandy beach. 

“There’s heaps of ’em this morning,” declared 
Fred, sorrowfully. ‘“There’s little holes for ’em 
to breathe out of everywhere in the sand !” 

“Then let’s you and me dig ’em,” exclaimed 
Bobbie. ‘“Let’s you and me dig a whole pailful 
for Mrs. Pool! Let’s surprise Old Capt. 
Dobbs ’most out of his wits; and let’s get the 
money and put it in his letter-box, and write, 
‘It’s for Mrs. Pogl’s clams, an’ she’s entirely 
welcome.’ ” ; : 

Bobbie jumped up and down in his excite- 
ment, and his face was red, and his blue eyes 
bright. But Fred looked thoughtful. 

“We'd have a backache and blisters, and be 
tired as anything!” he said slowly. 

Bobbie shrugged his shoulders. 

“Who cares for blisters?” he said quickly; 
“and I’m bigger than you think. I dug ’most a 
whole pailfiul of clams my own self on last 
Saturday morning when you had gone to ride. 
I’m going to do it, and I’m going to do it right 
now!” 

Bobbie put down his large wooden pail, and 
commenced to turn up the moist sand with his 
funny clam rake. And Fred,—well he did the 
same thing, too. 

And I’m sure that the clams were giving a 
morning party, for they were thick as berries in 
a wood, and the boys had their pail filled in a 
trice; and then up to Mrs. Pool’s they trudged. 

“And you fiJled this great pail all yourselves ?”’ 
said Mrs. Pool with a smile. “Well, well! I 
never did!” 
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Bobbie beamed. 4 

“Yes,” said he proudly, “we did; and we filled 
it full away up to the top, and we’re only tired a 
tiny speck, and we didn’t get so very many 
blisters !” 

Fred looked at his hands ruefully. 

“T’ve got eight great big ones,” he said with a 
sigh, “But then,” he added quickly, “I don’t 
mind, ’cause, you see, we did it to s’prise dear 
old Capt. Dobbs!” 

Mrs. Pool opened her pocket-book. 

“T guess I’ll have-a surprise, too,” she said. 
She took out astiff green dollar bill. “You give 
that to Capt. Dobbs, my dears.” 

“Q-oh!” gasped Bobbie breathlessly. 
bucket full of clams only costs”— 

“Never you mind, Bobbie,” interrupted Mrs. 
Pool. “This dollar is my surprise, you know.” 

And this is not the whole of the story. Bobbie 
and Fred had a big surprise, too. And what do 
you guess thatit was? Boats! And they found 
them on the steps of the broad piazza the very 
next afternoon. 

“For Fred and Bobbie, from a friend that’s 
thankful,” the paper read. 

“And it’s Capt. Dobbs made ’em for us!” 
said Bobbie— /. Margaret Bremner,in Sunday 
School Times. 
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Tommy’s Letter. 


Tommy was delighted when he learned in his 
grammar lesson, not long ago, about a pair of 
little dots which, as the teacher explained, 
meant “ditto.” Not long after this Tommy 
went off for a visit, and wrote home. He 
made use of the ditto in this wise : — 


Dear Father: 
I hope you are well. 


Se mother sis) at 

Soe E>" sister pas 
“cc “ Dick “ “ 
Lay “ grandma “ “ 


‘wish you were here. 
5, smother) was ; .‘ 
ii “ sister “ se 
Dick “ “ 
grandma “ Ue 
«you would send me some money. 


Your affectionate son, Tom. 


“ “ 
“ “ 


a 


Some Things that are not so. 


Cayenne pepper doesn’t come from a pepper 
plant, nor Burgundy pitch from Burgundy. 
Jerusalem artichokes do not come from Jeru- 
salem, nor turkeys from Turkey. Camel’s hair 
brushes are made from the tail of the squirrel. 
German silver is not silver, and it was invented 
in China. Cork legs are not made of cork, 
neither do they come from Cork, Ireland. 
Prussian blue does not come from Prussia. 
Trish stew is not an Irish, but an English dish, 
Cleopatra’s Needle was set up a thousand 
years before that lady was born, Chamois 
leather is not the hide of a chamois, but the 
flesh side of sheepskins. 


For what seemed to Ned a long time he had 
been saving up pennies, dimes, and nickels in his 
toy bank, At last the day came when it was 
opened, and there among the little heap of 
coins the mother found a piece of camphor. 
“Why, Ned,” she asked, “what made you put 
this in your bank?” ’Because,” replied Ned, 
with earnestness, “I didn’t want the moth and 
Tust to get at my money !” 
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Not to be Ministered to. 


O Lord, I pray 
That for this day 
I may not swerve, 
By foot or hand, 
From thy command, 
Not to be served, but to serve. 
This, too, I pray,— 
That for this day 
No love of ease 
Nor pride preveit 
My good intent, 
Not to be pleased, but to please. 


And, if I may, 
I’d have this day 
Strength from above 
So set my heart 
In heavenly art, ss 
Not to be loved, but to love. 
—iM. D. Babcock. 


Those Poor Boers. 


“What can we do for these poor, brave Boers, 
fighting for their homes and firesides?”?” How 
many boys and girls in America, how many 
young men and women, have asked this ques- 
tion sadly in the last two years? They cannot 
go to Africa, as Lafayette came to America. 
For the boys and girls, in the first place, papa 
and mamma would not let them go; and, in the 
second place, none of them would be of use if 
they went. International law, indeed, would 
not let them go. 

And the more sensible boys and girls—like 
the more sensible men and women—have known 
that you hardly ever bring a quarrel to an end 
by joining with either side. All the same, most 
of us have wished we could lend a hand. 

And now the chance has come. America 
cannot well go to Africa. So the poor Boers 
have come, as it seems, to America,—if, indeed, 
the Bermudas be a part of America, as the maps 
and the cycloptedias and the treaties say they 
are. 

Here is a letter from “the Bermoothes,” which 
are vexed as they have not been since Whipple 
took the powder from their magazines with 
which Montgomery attacked Quebec in 1776. 

Lend a Hand has a letter from the “vexed 
Bermoothes.” If you want to know what is 
going on in the world, come to the office of 
Lend a Hand and listen, and take and read 
the mails for two or three days. Indeed, I am 
fond of saying that Lend a Hand has more 
correspondents in Asia than the London Zimes 
has. The ladies in the office have a story cf one 
morning in which a nice young father appeared 
at the office of Zend a Hand. “Did Lend a 
Hand know of a nice young woman who would 
run the baby carriage in the street for an hour 
Monday, while the baby’s mother washed and 
hung out the clothes?” Of course, Lend a 
Hand knew, and sent the young father away 
rejoicing. In the doorway he met Rev. Dr. 
Whitfield—only that was not his name—who 
had come to inquire whether Lend a Hand 
could not contribute five hundred thousand dol- 
lars to the larger baby carriage called a “col- 
lege,” in which the doctor wanted to educate 
five hundred young men. So wide is the tange 
of Lend a Hand ! 

Do not be afraid, dear reader, that you are to 
be switched off from the Boers. Do you not 
see that we are at the coral gates of the “‘still- 
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vexed Bermudas”? And do you, perhaps, not 
know that the Boers have come so far toward 
America? 

Imperial England, an empire without an 
emperor, has to scatter her prisoners; and she 
has brought some detachments of them to this 
outlying garden of the Hesperides, on the edge 
of the western hemisphere. Here is one letter 
from “ Bailey’s Boy, Bermuda.” It is to ask your 
assistance, dear reader, and mine, and that of 
“lend a hand” in general, for these poor pris- 
oners who are so far from their ruined homes. 

“Poor fellows, they are in need of help, and 
are justly entitled to it from New England. I 
do not hesitate to ask, remembering the gener- 
ous way in which their Dutch ancestors pro- 
tected and helped the Pilgrim Fathers. Y 

“These poor, patient farmers of the Transvaal 
and the Orange Free State, who have been com- 
pelled to surrender at various times to the 
overpowering numbers of British soldiers, are 
now held in prison camps in the islands of 
the great Sound [in Bermuda]. Many of them 
are young boys from thirteen years upward, 
a few children, Some of them are quite old. 
Also, there are several men of other nationalities, 
who through sympathy joined the Burgher 
armies. These latter, when the war is over, will 
have homes and countries to return to. The 
poor Boers are very differently situated. Their 
homes have been destroyed. Their flocks and 
herds have been swept away. Their wives and 
children are scattered through Cape Colony or 
huddled in camps only to be compared to 
Weyler’s of infamous memory. 

“The camps here are, I suppose, as good as 
can be expected. But they are, of course, quite 
devoid of comfort; and, as this has been an un- 
usually hot, dry summer, for so many to be 
crowded together must be very trying. 

“The poor fellows are making the best of it, 
and they employ their time making such things 
as can be fashioned out of wood and stone with 
knives and a few other tools. [How this brings 
back memories of New Orleans and other sol- 
dier prisons of our war!] These toys they are 
thankful to sell, as the little money they get for 
them enables them to get comforts which they 
could not otherwise have. 

“If your society would purchase a lot of these 
things, just to help, and as souvenirs of a brave 
people who deserve a better fate than to be 
exiled so many thousand miles from their native 
land, you will be doing them a great kindness. 

“Please send some Dutch books. I have had 
permission to forward some to the camp if I 
can get them. The large majority speak but 
little English, and, of course, cannot read Eng- 
lish at all. 

“There are four camps, so I shall be thankful 
if you will send the books and papers in four 
lots. Games that they can play in a restricted 
Space will also be received thankfully. You see, 
I am taking it for granted that you will help the 
poor fellows. 

“The poor fellows are buoyed up with hope 
that, after the war is over, they will find friends 
in the United States. God grant that they may, 
for they will need it. 

“Next week we are to send wood for carving. 
But what can two people do for so many? The 
Bermudian community has been too bitterly 
prejudiced against them to help with a will. 

“If you will ask the people of Boston to help, 
I am sure they will.” 

Now the gentle reader of the Register will 
observe several things. ; 
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1. Any one in the business of farming, who 
wants a good young fellow on his farm, had 
better look out a few months in advance for him. 
John Bull will be glad to let any of these pris- 
oners off when the war is over. We will care 
for any inquiries in this direction. 

2, Here is this suggestion about the carv- 
ings and other toys which they have made. 
Send Zend a Hand your ventures, and we will 
buy and then divide what arrives in return with 
an equitable hand. 

Let somebody who has a fair on hand, a 
bazaar, or sale of any sort, give attraction to it 
by investing thirty or forty dollars in Boer pris- 
oners’ work. 

3. Let us have fifty dollars to invest in 
Dutch weeklies which are printed within ten 
days’ sail of these prisoners, and we will send 
Ariel on that business. 


4. To managers of gentlemen’s club-rooms : 


Send us round a hundred packs of cards which 
can be used to while away tedious evenings. 

5. Money not appropriated specially in these 
ways shall be used for freight and other needed 
charges. 

6. Onthese investments the dividends will 
be paid at the third desk beyond the second 
gate after you have passed the main entrance 
where St. Peter stands. 

Checks or money should come to No. 1 Beacon 
Street, office of Zexd a Hand, to my order or 
that of Mrs. M. C. Whitman. 

Yours truly, and the Boers, 
EDWARD E. HALE. 


The South End Vacation School. 


The South End Vacation School which is 
supported by contributions from various Uni- 
tarian churches, and was a pioneer among the 
summer schools, has had a session this sum- 
mer, as for many years past, in the Wait School- 


house on Shawmut Avenue, loaned for that pur-- 


pose by the Boston School Committee. Here 
was held, on August 15, an exhibition of the 
work on which the children have been so busily 


and happily employed. a 


Beginning with the little ones in the kinder 
garten, every child made some piece of handi- 
work. Inthe room a grade higher than the kin- 
dergarten the walls and tables were covered 
with the products of the six weeks’ work done 
by the pupils, and which were to be given to 
them as a reward for their industry. 

Forty pink or blue sunbonnets attracted 
much attention, and were the first things visitors 
noticed on entering the sewing-room. These 
were made by little girls as part of their prep- 
aration for a ten days’ visit in the country, 
which was to begin for them the day after vaca- 
tion school closed. Many other garments, not 
quite so picturesque as sunbonnets, had been 
made by industrious little fingers; and these the 
little seamstresses were also to carry home. 


In the sloyd class a great variety of house- 


hold articles, from sleeve-boards to carved 
broom-cases, were exhibited. A class in 
cobbling had heeled and soled no less than fifty 
pairs of shoes. Boys had brought their broken 


chairs from home, mended and reseated them — 
in the chair-seating class and in the basket — 


class had been made a large number of beautiful 
reed baskets of all colors. 


Some good bits of color work had been done — 
in the art classes, and some remarkable original 
designs drawn by young pupils. All the classes ~ 


have had weekly excursions into the country, 


——— 
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which have helped to keep the little faces from 
growing too pale in the summer heat, and have 
given the children many happy hours. 


Postal Reform. 


Among the revolutions probable to occur in 
the immediate future is the reduction of postage 
to one cent. Rural free mail delivery, it was 
presumed, would add to the deficit of the Post- 
office Department. It was found that, on the 
contrary, it paid: more than that, it helped to re- 
duce the deficit. In 1897 the deficit was over 
$11,000,000. In 1899 this was reduced to about 
$5,000,000, which, it is estimated, can be farther 
reduced for the current year to $4,000,000. The 
reform inaugurated in second-class mail matter 
will probably wipe this out if it does not leave a 
balance. Meanwhile the increased income from 
the past fiscal year, ending June 30, is over 
$7,000,000. All this while the department is 
handling nearly 6,000,000,000 of pieces of matter 
each year. Now the Postmaster General is busy 
working out a scheme for reducing postage to 
one cent a letter,—a reform that the people will 
most heartily approve. We have patiently 
waited for this advance step until the de, 
partment could see the way without increasing 
the annual deficit. We are now to have the re- 
form and no deficit. 


A More Practical Course of Study 
for the Indian Schools, 


The manuscript of a uniform course of study 
for the Indian schools is now in the hands of 
the printer. This course has been in prepara- 
tion by the general superintendent of Indian 
schools for the past three years, and by those 
to whom it has been submitted for inspection 
it is said to be the best and strongest ever de- 
vised for the peculiar educational system of 
the Indian office. Thirty-one subjects are 
treated; and especial attention is given the 
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industrial branches, instruction being given in 
agriculture, baking, basketry, blacksmithing, 
carpentry, cooking, dairying, engineering, gar- 
dening, harness-making, housekeeping, launder- 
ing, printing, painting, sewing, shoemaking, 
tailoring, and upholstering. 

The course represents Miss Reel’s ideas, 
gleaned from personal observation in the fields, 
of the needs of the Indian school service 
together with the views of prominent Indian 
workers in the United States, many of whom 
have given the subject lifelong study. A uni- 
form course of study for the Indian school has 
long been needed; and, though attempted sev- 
eral times before, this is the first comprehen- 
sive work, in book form, to be completed. 

Miss Reel, who enjoys a national reputation 
as an educator, deserves much credit for the 
practical way in which she has adapted the 
teaching of the various subjects to the needs 
of the Indian; and great benefit will no doubt 
result from the use of this course. 


The Place of Jesus in Jewish 
Teaching. 


At the recent Jewish conference, held in 
Philadelphia, a resolution was presented, pro- 
viding that “the curriculum of every modern 
Jewish Sabbath school should, from a purely 
historical standpoint, embrace a simple yet 
comprehensive history of the life of Jesus and 
its wonderful moral and religious influence, in 
order that the rising Jew may be better able to 
appreciate the powerful influence the Judaic 
teachings and the Bible have had upon civiliza- 
tion, and the exalted place given by the world 
to one of their great teachers and brethren who 
lived a purely Jewish life, and taught only Jew- 
ish precepts.” 

The answer made by the conference to this 
question was the adoption of a resolution which, 
among other things, says: “Jesus of Nazareth 
has no place in Jewish theology. ... The Jewish 
nature of many of the beautiful moral teachings 
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attributed to Jesus cannot form a part of nor be 
incorporated in any official statement or decla- 
ration of Jewish belief.” 

The original proposition was submitted by 
H. Weinstock, who defends it in the current 
number of the Reform Advocate. He quotes 
numerous tributes to Jesus from the stanchest 
and most earnest Jewish preachers and teachers, 
whose loyalty to Judaism has never been ques- 
tioned, and regrets that the conference should 
adopt a resolution not in harmony with these 
public opinions. He adds, however, that “it is 
a question that has come to stay, and, that 
sooner or Jater, must be faced and dealt with.” 

Mr. Weinstock writes: “If, in the language of 
Dr. Singer, ‘Jesus was a Jew of the Jews, whom 
all Jewish people are learning to love’; and if, 
in the language of Dr. Kohler, ‘modern Judaism 
gladly acknowledges Jesus, reclaiming him as 
one of its greatest sons’; and, if, in the language 
of Prof. Morris Jastrow, ‘Jesus is to be regarded 
as a direct successor of the Hebrew prophets’ ; 
and if, in the language of Rabbi Berkowitz, 
‘in Jesus there is the very flowering of Judaism’ ; 
and if, in the language of Dr. Max Nordau, 
‘Jesus is soul of our soul, as he is flesh of our 
flesh’; and if, in the language of Rabbi Porges 
of Leipzig, ‘the fact that Jesus was a Jew 
should rather help than hinder the acknowledg- 
ment of his high significance’; and if, in the lan- 
guage of Dr. Bruell of Frankfort, Germany, 
‘Jesus promulgated a sublime doctrine which 
is in full harmony with Judaism’; and if, in 
the language of Jacob Schiff, ‘we Jews honor © 
and revere Jesus as we do our prophets who 
preceded him’; and if, in the language of Prof. 
Lazarus of Berlin, ‘we should endeavor to 
obtain an exact understanding of the great 
personality of Jesus, and reclaim him for Juda- 
ism’; and if, in the language of Dr. Gustav 
Gottheil of New York, ‘we’ Jews should glory 
in Jesus if he has added to spiritual bequests 
new jewels of religious truth, and spoken words 
which are words of life’; and if, in the language 
of Dr. David Philipson of Cincinnati, ‘Jesus 
was a Jew of the Jews, and there is no hesitancy 


udge Bill Has Two Glenwoods! 


Weir Stove Co., 
Taunton, Mass, 
Gentlemen: 


Danielson, Conn, 


For ten years past I have been 


Residence of Arthur G, Bill, Danielson, Conn. . 
Write for handsome book illustrating scores of modern homes and public buildings heated with the Glenwood, Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


using one of your Glenwood Ranges in my kitchen 
and it has given excellent satisfaction, Last fall 
when[ found it necessary to put a new heater in 
my house, -I at once decided in favor of your 
Glenwood Furnace and Hot water Heater com- 
bined. I have a large house to heat, standing 
upon high ground and much exposed to winds, 
and with the furnace I formerly had I found it 
almost impossible to heat my halls and some of 
my rooms, With your heater I have no difficulty 
in keeping my house comfortable all winter with 
the doors into the hall all open from three floors, 
The fire has been very easily managed and I 
have used no more fuel than formerly. 
Ican most heartily recommend your Heaters 
and ranges, 
May 24, Yours respectfully, 
Arthur G, Bill, 
Judge of Probate. 
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on the part of modern Jewish thought in ac- 
knowledging the greatness of the teacher of 
Nazareth, the sweetness of his character, the 
power of his genius’; and if, in the language 
of Dr. Emil Hirsch of Chicago, ‘the Jesus who 
teaches so superbly the principles of Jewish 
ethics is revered by all the liberal expounders 
of Judaism, who all know him to be among our 
greatest and purest,—then how illiberal and 
illogical must seem the resolution passed by the 
Central Conference!” 


For the Chrestian Regisiter. 
Questioning. 


BY LILA FROST SPRAGUE. 


The sun falls warm across my pathway now. 
The touch of earth is pleasant to my feet. 

The tree of life is plenteous; and its frit 
Hangs golden, where my hands may reach. 
And fragrant blossoms give their promise sweet 
To all my future years. 

Lord, the shadow of a fear walks with me: 
The fruit shall not turn bitter to my taste? 

‘The blossoms fall to dust within my hands? 
Thy gifts are mime forever! 

If the bright way leads to setting sun and night, 
The night shall lead again to day; 

And, if I lose my treasures in the dark, 

Thou wilt take and hold them close 

Until I come to claim them. 


Good Sense. 


Here is a bit from a Christian Science source 
which we can heartily commend to any one 
whose case it fits. It is from a prayer drawn 
up by Mr. Hazard, president of the New York 
School of Primitive and Practical Christian 
Science, as quoted in the New York Suz: 
“Forgive us our.sins in that we have this day 
talked about our backaches, that we have told 
our neighbors that our food hurts us, that we 
mentioned to a visitor that there was a lump 
in our stomach, that we have wasted our valua- 
ble time, which should have been spent in thy 
service, in worrying for fear that our stomach 
would grow worse.” —Congregationalist. 


The Reorganizing of Life. 


If Christ came to London, what would he do 
with it? Would he put down its theatres and 
close all its publichouses? We do not think so. 
It was not his way. The way of the Master was 
to begin with things where he found them, and 
to develop them up toward his own level. He 
found, for instance, the Jewish people possessed 
by a Messianic idea which, as they held it, was of 
the lowest and coarsest description. But, instead 
of crying “Away with it,” he linked himself to 
it, expanded, refined it, until the notion of a 
Jewish king who was to annihilate his foes 
became the doctrine of a redeemer who should 
save the world. And the Christ that is to be, 
the Christ whose mission the Church is in- 
trusted with, will deal on the same lines with 
the national life and the national prepossessions 
of our own land and time. The spiritual mind 
of the nation, working toward the long-lost unity, 
will have to annex and include in its sympathies 
all that belongs to the nation’s life. That side of 
it especially which some religionists have dealt 
with by the mere brute force of repudiation will 
have henceforth to be taken in hand with under- 
standing and sympathy. Christianity comes not 
to destroy, but to save, If the public-house and 
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the theatre represent genuine aspects and meet 
felt wants of human nature, then they are a 


part of religion,— as low a part, maybe, as the 


crude Messianic idea, but a part that can be 
entered into and lifted up by the all-purifying 
Spirit. ' 

Meantime let us take courage. The present 
confusions are an inevitable part of the vastness 
of the human scheme. And they are working 
toward a higher order, which is already begin- 
ning to appear. We need not worry as though 
we were the architects. We-are only the day 
laborers. Behind the scenes incessantly works 
One who from the slime has lifted us to our 
present height, and who has yet to show us 
“greater things than these.”— /. Brierly in the 
Christian World. 


Country Visits for Children, 


It is not in order that they may look at 
natural objects that a stay in the country is so 
desirable for these children, but in order that 
they may, even for a short time, lead a natural 
life, and may realize that the life of the streets 
is not the only life possible to men and women. 
A fortnight out of London introduces a child to 
an entirely new world. He finds himself in the 
midst of a country family, and of comparatively 
peaceful surroundings. The mere change from 
noise to silence cannot be without effect upon 
the imagination, and must surely be beneficial 
to children who live in an atmosphere of cease- 
less movement, excitement, and work. The 
leisurely aspect of the country impresses the 
town child immensely ; and we have heard a true 
story of a little boy who described it on his 
return, saying how odd it seems to see even the 
“cows and horses lounging about in the fields.” 
A pause in which he cannot follow the mov- 
ing panorama of the streets is invaluable to the 
London child, who at home is always taking in 
new scenes and receiving new impressions, 
profitable and unprofitable, the last obliterating 
the one before. He has no time to assimilate 
his mental food. For him the sobering in- 
fluences of nature hardly exist. Nature is 
chiefly represented to his mind by sun and rain, 
wind and fog. Of course, there are the parks; 
but a large proportion of London children live 
practically out of reach of an open space. 
Children seem incapable of running through a 
certain number of streets till they get to a park, 
and there playing till the last moment of leisure, 
and then returning home at full speed. Some- 
thing is sure to occur on the road to delay their 
journey, or to put them off it altogether. The 
education of the streets develops a feverish 
desire to watch the crowd from among the 
crowd. 

Love of the real country is, however, an in- 
stinct with all children. The parks may seem 
empty, but the country is always full,—full of 


‘romance and unexpected adventure; full, also, 


of opportunities for romancing, peopled with 
strange animals able to “lounge” and be played 
with, and sometimes, we fear, teased. London 
children are very much afraid of reptiles. One 
little boy writes that he saw-a toad on one of 
his rambles. “The other. boys threw stones at 
it; but it started spitting fire, and we were all 
so frightened that we ran back.” Another, 
impressed with the absence of gas-lamps in 
country lanes, writes: “As we were walking 
home, it was dark. All the time a highwayman 
was behind us.” One less gifted with imagina- 
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tion simply states, “I have a very kind lady 
[the cottager with whom he was boarded], and 
I enjoy myself with the lady’s animals.” Ac- 
counts of the affectionate relations which spring 
up between the little town guests and their 
country hosts are innumerable; and several 
instances have come before the society in which 
children have been kept beyond the fortnight 
without pay, in order to complete the rapid 
improvement in their health and appearance. 
It takes a London child no time to break the 
ice. To use his own words, he is instantly 
“familiar,” and very quickly affectionate. Most 
of those who go for the holiday a second time 
desire to be sent to “the same lady,” and the 
satisfaction is generally mutual. 

The eagerness with which the country holiday 
is looked forward to can be testified to by all 
those who have worked for the fund, arranged: 
the somewhat arduous preliminaries, and finally 
presided at the start, the fact that the parents 
pay a portion of the expense, according to their 
means, and that the children themselves often 
save up their pence for months beforehand, giv- 
ing, we believe, an additional zest to the pros- 
pect. The same scene takes place every year 
outside the different schools when the happy day 
arrives, and the “batch” of children assemble in 
their best clothes, with their bags and parcels in 
their arms, ready to climb into the van which is 
to take them to the station. All their less fort- 
unate little friends come to see them go, and 
chaff the bundle-bearers, while the labels are 
tied round their necks by the presiding “lydy.” 
When the van starts, however, the chaff ceases, 
and the volatile little Londoners who are left 
behind begin to cry, and even to roar, with 
disappointment and envy. The last moments 
at the railway station are full of anxiety for 
those responsible for the safe start of the chil- 
dren. 

A short time ago, the sympathetic mother of a 
little holiday-maker said to a lady in charge, 
well known to the present writer: ‘I do feel for 
you, miss, having to look after so many children. 
I always say, if anything happens to your own 
child, you can but regret it; but, if it’s some one 
else’s, why you never hear the last of it.” A 
fortnight later, the mothers meet the homing 
“batch,” brown, and merry, and with a prospect 
of improved health for the whole year. Per- 
haps some of our readers may remember how 
Mr. Pett Ridge describes the sensations of a 
little Cockney girl just returned from her fort- 
night’s outing, who cannot forget the joys of the 


country or reconcile herself to the life of the 


streets. Slowly the fascination of the crowd 
again takes possession of her, and only at the 
end of a particularly lively afternoon, during 
which she has seen a fire, a horse down, a cart 
accident, and an arrest, does she again become 
reconciled to home, and able to say with some- 
thing more than mere resignation, “Gimme Lon- 
don.”— The Spectator, 


The Willard Memorial. © ~~ 


Deerfield’s “Old Home Week’’ had a fitting 
beginning in the service at the old First Church, 
which was devoted to the unveiling of a memo- 
rial tablet and portrait of Rev. Samuel Willard, 
D.D., a minister of the church of honored mem- 
ory, and the dedication of two tablets in the 
vestibule, containing the history of the church in 
brief. 

The tablet is a handsome one, of mahogany, 
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in Colonial style, conforming with the pulpit, 
and bearing the following inscription : — 


SAMUEL WILLARD 
1776-1859 


PIONEER OF THE UNITARIAN MOVEMENT IN WESTERN 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
MINISTER OF THIS CHURCH, 1807-1829. 
ORGANIZER OF THE FRANKLIN EVANGELICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION, 1819. 
FOUNDERS OF THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION, 1825. 3 
HARVARD COLLEGE, 1803, A.A.S,, D.D. 


ONE OF THE 


Scholar, author, patriot, and, although blind, a leader 
for fifty years in education, temperance, peace, and 
slavery reform. His life remains a challenge to future 
~generations. 3 


IN MEMORIAM, Igol, 

The tablet accords happily with the character 
of the architecture of the church,—a result ob- 
tained through Clarence Hoyt, a Boston archi- 
tect and a son of Deerfield, who designed it. 

In its upper panel is enframed a fine crayon 
portrait jof Dr. Willard, which is a remark- 
able reproduction of the face of the dis- 
tinguished clergyman, and was made by Mrs. 
Richard Hildreth, wife of the historian. 

The tablets in the vestibule hang on either 
side. They are made of wood from the old 
Boyden house (over two hundred years old), 
and were designed by Rev. George W. Solley. 
The wood is beautifully stained by age, and the 
pieces were too large to go into any planer in 
Greenfield. 

The one by the left entrance bears the cove- 
nant of the church, reading as follows : — 

“In the love of truth we unite for the worship 
of God and the service of man; and as his fol- 
lowers we accept the religion of Jesus, holding, 
in accordance with his teaching, that practical 
religion is summed up in love to God and love 
to man. We covenant with God our Father, 
and with each other, to insure perpetually to 
this community a reverent worship of God, free 
and untrammelled preaching of the truth, the 
religious training of our youth, the upbuilding of 
character, and the promotion of benevolence. 

“We cordially invite to our fellowship any 
who, while differing from us in belief, are willing 
to unite with us for worship and service upon 
this broad platform.” 

The other tablet hangs upon the right, and on 
it are the names of the ministers of the church 
from the days of John Williams. 

At the head is the inscription: “First Congre- 
gational Church in Deerfield. Established 
1688; Unitarian since 1807. 

“This meeting-house dedicated 1824.” 

Then follows the list of ministers :— 

John Williams, 1688-1729; Jonathan Ashley, 
1732-1780; John Taylor, 1787-1806; Samuel 
Willard, 1807-1829; John Fessenden, 1830- 
1840; Daniel B. Parkhurst, 1841-1842; James 
Blodgett, 1844-1845; John F. Moors, 1846= 
1860; James K. Hosmer, 1860-1866; G. Her- 
bert Hosmer, 1866-1868; Edgar Buckingham, 
1863-1891; Richard C. Wilby, 1892-1896; 
George W. Solley, 1896-1901. 

The Willard tablet was unveiled by Miss 
Susan Barker Willard of Hingham, a grand- 
daughter: of Dr. Willard, who read these 
verses :— ; 


“The seer who saw through blinded eyes 
The glories of immortal skies ; 
Who clearly heard, through darkened years, 
The music of the heavenly spheres, 
And with a faithful vision keen 
Saw mysteries of the Unseen, 
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“Ah! when, amid the gathered throng, 
We saw his aged form arise, 
Methought that aught could never dim 
The truth that lit his sightless eyes. 


“Like an old'prophet in his might, 
His noble form arose sublime, 
When, in the cause of truth and right, 
He dared denounce a nation’s crime.” 


The Fortieth Psalm was read, this being the 
last that Dr. Willard ever read in the pulpit. 
The closing hymn was one written by Dr. Wil- 
lard for the dedication of the church in 1824. 

Rev. Henry H. Barber of the Meadville 
School, Pennsylvania, read a sketch of the life 
of Dr. Willard written by Rev. Charles E. Park 
of Hingham, and originally read at the Unita- 
rian Historic Society in Channing Hall, when a 
portrait of Dr. Willard was presented to the 
American Unitarian Association as one of its 
founders. Mr. Park’s paper is to be printed 
entire by request. : 

Rev. George W. Solley, pastor of the church, 
then spoke briefly, drawing lessons from Dr. 
Willard’s life. “He chose to be what he was, 
definitely giving himself to the life of a country 
minister rather than taking the work of a college 
professor. When he was put down by the 
Council, he stood all the firmer. When every 
kind of hard work faced him, he chose to meet 
the hard problems brought about by the War of 
1812. He never grew old. Although blind 
forty-two years, he was a leader in politics, in 
education, in work for peace and slavery reform, 
At the famous Springfield Unitarian meeting 
the aged blind preacher was the leader of young 
men of the convention. 

“Tn middle life he taught himself Hebrew, and 
became a fluent reader of the language. He 
was well versed in the literature of the day. At 
eighty years of age he said he had ten years of 
work. laid out before him. Eyesight failed; but, 
as Dr. Hale said, What was eyesight? He 
triumphed over that. He had to give up his 
preaching, but he became a leader and an edu- 
cator. Friends passed away, but he made cir- 
cumstances bend to his ideal.” 

Mr. Solley then appealed to the Sunday- 
school pupils, saying, in the words of the tablet : 
“His life ever remains a challenge to future 
generations, my boys and girls. Go and do like- 
wise: the door of opportunity is open to 
you.” 

The music was’ very fine. Mrs. Ashley pre- 
sided at the organ; and Mrs. Winthrop Rogers 
of New York sang a solo, with violin obligato 
by Mr. Rogers. The singing by the children was 
spirited, and added much to the occasion. 

A note of sadness mingled with the festivity, 
as it was one of the last occasions that Rev. 
Mr. Solley appears as pastor. He has accepted 
a call from the Dix Street Church in Dor- 
chester, and will enter upon his duties there in 
the early fall. The Dorchester people are to be 
congratulated upon their gain. 

Mr. Solley is an indefectigable worker, and 
unwearied in the cause of the right. All of his 
people regret that they are to lose him and his 
wife from their number, and much emotion was 
shown while he was speaking. 


The best combination 


A 
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the children and grown 


folks. Nutritious, de- 
licious, refreshing. 


Those who like a touch of 
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Mr. Solley has collected and preserved a 
most interesting communion service, which had 
become widely scattered. Among its pieces is 
a Paul Revere tankard. Photographs of this 
remarkable service have been taken. 

Mr. Solley was the prime mover in getting the 
tablets for the church, in wording and arranging 
the inscriptions upon them (with some assist- 
ance from Hon. George Sheldon), and in 
arranging the memorial service. The present 
and future generations will rise up and bless his 
name for his noble and enduring work. 


Ss. B. W. 


HINGHAM. 


National Conference Notes. 


In preparing the programme for the National 
Conference, the Council felt great satisfaction 
in the fact that Dr. Horatio Stebbins and Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale were secured to speak on 
“The Retrospect and the Prospect” of the 
Unitarian denomination at the beginning of 
the twentieth century. Realizing that great 
changes have taken place in theological and 
religious thought during the nineteenth century, 
and that we face prospectively a still further 
development of thought that will put our de- 
nomination on a basis that cannot be shaken, 
we rejoiced that Dr. Stebbins and Dr. Hale, two 
men eminently well fitted to discuss the past 
and future changes which are making our faith 
one that will forever satisfy the world’s deep- 
est needs, consented to speak on the above 
topics. It was known at the time that Dr. 
Stebbins was invited that his health was in a 
very precarious condition, but it was hoped that 
he would be able to attend the Conference and 
make the address. But, unfortunately, the 
secretary has been notified by Dr. Stebbins’s 
son that his father, even if he is able to take the 
trip to Saratoga, will not be able to make the 
address. The state of his health is such that he 
feels compelled to ask for his release. The 
secretary has felt obliged, though reluctantly, to 
grant his request. Fortunately, our denomina- 
tion is rich in the men who are competent to 
speak on this subject; and it is with great 
satisfaction that the announcement is now made 
that Rev. Dr. Charles G. Ames, one of our 
veterans, though young in spirit, has consented 
to speak with Dr. Hale. The Conference is to 
be congratulated that the Tuesday morning 
meeting is thus to be made a memorable 
one. 

With the theological drifting of some of the 
other religious bodies, a deep interest cannot 
fail to be felt at this time in the theological posi- 
tion of the Unitarian denomination. This will 
be clearly defined by Rev. Minot J. Savage and 
Rev. Dr. James H. Ecob. These two addresses, 
in which the gospel for the twentieth century 
will be proclaimed in its affirrsative and con- 
structive aspects, will be followed with an ad- 
dress by Rev. William C. Gannett on “The 
Minister’s Adjustment to new Conditions.’ 
In view of the change from the old style of work 
and of dogmatic preaching, the change to the 
more practical and concrete religious work that 
we are now entering upon is a matter of great 
importance to all our ministers and churches, if 
they are to do efficiently the world’s religious 
work. aA : 

Several times in the past Miss Jane Addams 
has been invited to speak before the National 
Conference, and each time she has refused be- 
cause of previous engagements. But this year 
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she has consented to come to Saratoga and 
speak on “Settlement Methods.” This is a 
phase of social work about which she is sure to 
speak in a simple and fascinating way, but with 
full authority. No one probably knows more 
about all kinds of settlement work and the best 
ways in which it can be so done as to help the 
whole community than Miss Addams. 

No more valuable or significant work among 
the masses of unchurched people in a great city 
has been done by any one than that which has 
been carried on at Cooper Union, New York 
City, by Prof. Charles Sprague Smith. He 
knows just what this class of people, whom it is 
so difficult, so almost impossible for the 
churches, want. They will have no canting or 
old-time theological discussions, but demand 
that the man who is to speak to them shall ad- 
dress himself to the live topics and real needs 
of the people in their every-day life. If a man 
speaks to them in the old dogmatic way, he is 
put through a catechism by his hearers at the 
close of his address, and is asked such keen 
questions in regard to present living problems 
that the conceit is taken out of him. He is 
forced to face the deep interest of the people in 
the real concerns that force themselves upon 
them in the struggles of their every-day life. 
Prof. Smith can therefore tell our ministers 
and people wherein they come short of meeting 
the every-day wants of those who take no inter- 
est in fine-spun theological questions, but do 
take a vital interest in whatever helps them in 
their daily struggles. 

To speak on sociology, the Council has se- 
cured a man who is a master of this depart- 
ment of knowledge, Prof. Franklin H. Gid- 
dings of Columbia University. The author of 
one great work on “The Principles of Sociol- 
ogy” and of a later and more practical work on 
“Sociology,” he has acquired, in what is called 
the “laboratory method” in the slums on the 
East Side of New York, a full knowledge of 
every detail of sociological work, of the influ- 
ences which can be brought to bear upon the 
lowest and submerged classes in our great cities 
to better their condition and lift them up, and, 
better still, in what ways the children in the 
tenements can be prevented from falling into 
paths which lead to destruction. These three 
addresses on the Church and the Social Prob- 
lem will be delivered on Wednesday evening, 
September 25. D. W. M. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


In order that delegates and others desiring to 
attend the meeting of the National Conference 
of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches, to 
be held in Saratoga, N.Y., September 23-26, 
may have all the information necessary to guide 
them in their plans, the following announcements 
are made :-— 

The headquarters of the Conference will be 
at the United States Hotel, which, with its fine 
and spacious parlors, offers exceptionally good 
accommodations for all the large social gather- 
ings in connection with the meeting of the Con- 
ference. The reception to be given by the offi- 
cers of the Women’s National Alliance on Tues- 
day afternoon will be held in the United States 
Hotel. The reception to be given by the officers 
of the Young People’s Religious Union on 
Thursday afternoon will also be held at the 
United States Hotel. It will facilitate the work 
of the Conference if as many delegates as can 
make it convenient to do so will make this hotel 
their stopping-place. 
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HOTEL RATES, 

Arrangements have been made with the hotels 
and principal boarding-houses in Saratoga to 
receive guests during the Conference meeting at 
the following rates :— 

United States Hotel, two in room, $3 per day 
(regular rates, $5) ; Worden Hotel, $3; Heustis 
House, one in room, $2.50, two in room, $2; 
Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium, The Linwood, Balch 
House, $2; Summer Rest, two in room, $1.50, 
one in room, $2; Vermont House, Broadway 
House; $1.50; Elmwood Hall, two in room, $1, 
one in room, $1.35. 


REDUCED FARES ON THE RAILROADS. 

By arrangement with the several passenger 
committees of the Trunk Line Association, re- 
duced fares to Saratoga and return have been 
secured over all the principal lines of railway. 
This reduction is on what is called the “certifi-. 
cate plan.” For the guidance of those who, in 
purchasing tickets, desire to avail themselves of 
the reduction on their return tickets, the follow- 
ing information from the circular of instructions 
issued by the Trunk Line Passenger Committee 
is given here :— 

The reduction is fare and a third on the Rail- 
road Committee’s certificate. 

Each person availing of it will pay full first- 
class fare going to Saratoga, and get a certifi- 
cate filled in on one side by the agent of whom 
the ticket is purchased. Agents at all impor- 
tant stations and coupon ticket offices are sup- 
plied with certificates. 

Certificates are not kept at all stations. If, 
however, the ticket agent at a local station is 
not supplied with certificates and through 
tickets to Saratoga, he can inform the delegate 
of the nearest important station where they can 
be obtained. In such a case the delegate should 
purchase a local ticket to such station, and there 
take up his certificate and through ticket to 
Saratoga. F 

Going tickets, in connection with which certi- 
ficates are issued for return, may be sold only 
within three days (Sunday excepted) prior to 
and during the continuance of the Conference 
meeting, except that, when meetings are held at 
distant points to which the authorized limit is 
greater than three days, tickets may be sold 
before the meeting in accordance with the 
limits shown in regular tariffs. 

Deposit your certificates, on the day of your 
arrival, with the Secretary of the Conference or 
the person designated by him to receive certifi- 
cates, for necessary indorsement and visé of 
special agent. - 

Certificates are not transferable, and return 
tickets secured upon certificates are not trans- 
ferable. 

On presentation of the certificates, duly filled > 
in on both sides, within three days (Sunday 
excepted) after the adjournment of the Confer- 
ence, the ticket agent at Saratoga will return 
the holder to starting-point, by the route over 
which.the going journey was made, at one-third 
the highest limited fare by such route. The 
return tickets will in all cases be closely limited 
to continuous passage to destination. 

No refund of fare will be made on account of 
any person failing to obtain a certificate. 

Delegates and others availing of the reduction 
in fare should present themselves at the offices 
for certificates and tickets at least thirty min- 
utes before departure of trains. 

For any further information please address 
D. W. Morehouse, General Secretary, 104 East 
zoth Street, New York. 
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Religious Intelligence. 


Churches. 


Boston, Mass.— Dorchester, First Parish 
Church, Meeting-house Hill: Rev, John P. 
Forbes of Brooklyn preached on August 18. 


Boston Common: Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches: The speakers at the open-air meeting 
on Sunday, August 18, 5 P.M. were Rev. 
Albert Lazenby of Chicago and Rev. E. J. 
Helms of Boston. 


Bath, N.H.—Rev. Isaac F. Porter, who has 
ministered to this parish acceptably since June 
1, was formally installed as pastor on the even- 
ing of August 15. A severe rain made the at- 
tendance small. The various parts in the ser- 
vice were taken as follows: Scripture reading, 
Rev. Vernon J. Emery; sermon, Rev. S. C. 
Beane; prayer and right hand of fellowship, 
Rev. J. Edward Wright ; address to the people, 
Rev. F. S. Carrier (Universalist). Mr. and 
Mrs. Porter have already established their home 
here, and the society feels that it is entering on 
a period of growth and prosperity under their 
leadership. They have won the affection of our 
people and the esteem of the town. 


Green Harbor, Mass.—All who are inter- 
ested in Grace Chapel will be glad to learn that 
the result of the fair was most encouraging, 
being $230 clear. The tables were very pretty, 
showing good work among the ladies. during the 
winter months of the past year and thoughtful 
gifts from abroad. In spite of threatening 
weather the attendance was good, and both days 
gave a pleasant entertainment to summer guests. 
The Sunday following was named “Lily Sun- 
day” by the pastor, and it was a service to 
be remembered. The pulpit was exquisitely 
adorned with water lilies, and the whole service 
was carefully planned to produce an effect of 
sincerity and simplicity. Mrs. Whitney, the 
very much loved pastor, preached a thoughtful, 
suggestive sermon on “Growth,” from the text, 
“Consider the lilies, how they grow.” “I have 
worshipped,” says a correspondent, “where the 
light came through stained-glass windows and 
where choice singers gave elaborate concert 
performances; but I. never felt nearer to the 
Most High than at that lily service in the plain, 
unchurchly house of worship at Green Harbor. 
If there are any who wish to find a place where 
a very little money could be used, let them send 
it here. The work is worth while, and it is 
being carried on in a direct, individual way.” 
The annual parish meeting showed a good state 
of finances and a very harmonious spirit among 
the people. 


Inynn, Mass.—Rev. S. B. Stewart: On 
August 25 the pulpit will be occupied by Rev. 
U. G. B. Pierce of Washington, D.C. 


Yarmouth, Me.—Rev. O. K. Crosby has 
resigned his pastorate of the Unitarian church ; 
but he will remain in Yarmouth for the present, 
and will respond to calls to supply pulpits in 
New England. 


Personals, 


Rev. Horace R. Hubbard is at present in 
charge of the Universalist church of Moe’s 
River, Province of Quebec. In view of this 
fact, Mr. Barnes of Montreal will no longer find 
himself the only Unitarian minister in the 
Province of Quebec; for Mr. Hubbard, although 
preaching in a Universalist pulpit, is in the Uni- 
tarian fellowship, and is engaged in spreading 
those principles of liberal Christianity which 
are common to the two denominations. 


Rev. Marie Jenney, pastor of the Unitarian 
church at Des Moines, Ia., recently conducted 
Sunday services on shipboard at the request of 
the captain; and it is said to have been the first 
time that this opportunity had been offered to 
a woman. A report in the New York Sux 
speaks erithusiastically of the brief extemporary 
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sermon which Miss Jenney delivered, and says 
that her gift of eloquence made a profound 
impression upon her audience. 


Che Sunday School. 


Some recent publications from our English 
friends in England—the Sunday School As- 
sociation of London—are worthy of notice. 
And, before I give their titles, I venture a com- 
ment on the reading habits of Sunday-school 
teachers. They do not, on the whole, employ a 
wide survey of books from which to draw sup- 
plies. Ido not mean by this a hard, involved 
course of study, nor a tedious reckoning with 
literature : I refer to a mental attitude of inter- 
est and alertness. Teachers should fill the 
main sources by wise reading. That reading 
may be eclectic, varied, from newspaper to 
Plato but reading with a heed as to the bearing 
on subjects to be taught. 

But reading is not alone the channel of sup- 
ply: observation offers wide helps. What one 
sees in daily life, what one hears, what one gets 
in chance experiences,—these contributions are 
valuable. Now why are these rich sources so 
meagre in their actual results? Because the 
average teacher does not have any system or 
serious purpose about the matter. Use little 
note-books, jot down references, quote striking 
passages, record incidents,—they will all prove 
helpful at some time. This habit once estab- 
lished, the process of accumulation will be easy, 
and no longer will the teacher groan, when 
Saturday heralds Sunday, over an empty mind 
and a formidable lesson. 

Teachers’ meetings are of great worth, and 
should be maintained by every minister. It is 
his obligation to the Sunday-school repaid in a 
most valuable way. It is his practical recogni- 
tion of the sacrifice and labors of the volunteer 
teachers. But teachers can help themselves 
equally by the open mind, by the systematic 
outlook. Gather the pennies of every-day sug- 
gestions, and the dollars of pedagogic ability 
will take care of themselves. When you see 
the title of a book which carries a hint of help, 
get it, read it. In the current discussions on 
Biblical and religious subjects, keep watch for 
ideas. From the story-books and story-papers 
cull the anecdote and illustration, : 

The summer is a great opportunity unto this 
end. The Sunday-school teacher ought to 


bring from sea and mountain, from wood and| 


field, from highway and river, enriching 
thoughts. I do not mean zeal or sentiment, 
right good, but thoughts,—actual ideas with 
pictorial settings. What more refreshing to 
a class than the interweaving of country ex- 
periences and vacation events, with fitness and 
force, among the abstract teaching? 

But to return to my first remark about the 
English books! A little pamphlet of twenty-four 
pages has for its subject “What the Average 
Teacher can do.” This is by Rev. G. G. Wright. 
Price 5 cents. Another pamphlet of thirty-two 
pages by the same author describes “The Sun- 
day-school: Its Origin and Growth.” Price to 
cents. “Outline Lessons on Morals” is by Ger- 
trude Martineau. Price, 50 cents. Mr. Bowie’s 
“Code Book for Sunday-school Teachers’ is 
15 cents. A pleasant volume, entitled “Twelve 
Hymns and their Writers,” by V. D. Davis, is 
35 cents in price. The Unitarian Sunday 
School Society has a few copies of each of 
these publications, and they are now on sale. 
Postage must be charged extra on the higher- 
priced books. 

Often I am asked by ministers to recommend 
some book or books which contain stories, 
legends,. fables, and the like, adapted to the 
wants of speakers. Probably nothing is much 
harder than the finding of a good story,—a 
telling story that makes the right impression. 
Dr. Hale declares he never had but five good 
Sunday-school. stories: two have been stolen, 
and now he has only three. Of course this is a 
Haleish story itself, for we are well aware of 
his ample resources. Yet there lies a truth in 
this jest. The stock of stories and anecdotes 
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Business Notices. 


That You may begin the New Sunday-school 
Year Right—I want to call your attention once more 
to the Star System. Since I inserted my first notice 
of the Star System in the Register, a goodly number of 
Unitarian Sunday-schools have adopted it. You will be 
interested in what they say about it. Listen now :— 

“Tt gives me great pleasure to say that the Star System 
was begun in our Sunday-school the first of last March, 
and the effect upon the school seemed almost magical. ... 
We have, I believe, 64 scholars on roll; and we have had 
50 odd prompt several Sundays in succession, which is cer- 
tainly a large percentage. The stars appeal to young and 
old, and teachers:as well as pupils wear them. I should 
certainly recommend all Sunday-schools to try them.’’— 
Jane GRAHAM Mason, Suferintendent Sunday-school of 
Germantown, Philadelthia. 


“We have used the Star System in Unity Sunday-school 
for six months, and have found it very attractive and effec- 
tive, more so than any plan I know of. I think the system 
excellent in every way.’’—Lizziz C. Baker, Hartford, Ct. 


“We are delighted with the Stars, and in using them 
find a more even attendance, as well as an increase.”’— 
Ingz J. Woopsury, Northfield, Vt. 


_ “Have found the Star System a great help in that it 

interests the children as to their attendance and deport- 

by ae td Jonss, Bulfinch Place Church, Boston, 
ass. 


“The regularity of the attendance has been improved, 
and the Stars have given the children an increased interest 
in the school. I am very glad that I introduced them.”— 
Roperick STessins, Milton, Mass. 

Now does this not all sound good? If the Star System 
will do so much for these schools, why can it not help you? 
I shall be very glad to send details and samples of the 
Stars “‘on suspicion” to any inquiring minds,—Rev. A. C. 
Grigr, Racine, Wis. 


A Distinguished Bedstead.—If any one of our 
readers is anxious to own a bedstead of real distinction at 
a moderate price, let him see the Brass and Dresden bed- 
stead now on sale at the warerooms of the Paine Furniture 
Company on Canal Street. It has the same effect as the 
elaborate brass and onyx bedsteads which sell at very 
high prices in the swell shops of New York City. There 
is a great deal of dignity in this type of bedstead. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Marriages. 


In Oakland, Cal., 25th ult., at the home of the bride’s 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Pliny Bartlett, by Rev. E. I. 
Galvin, of Sacramento, father of the groom, Carroll Dun- 
ham Galvin and Edna L. Bartlett of Oakland. 


Established 1859. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Funeral = 
— Undertakers = 
= and Embalmers 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. 


Open Day and Night...» 
a.» Telephone, Roxbury 72 or 73. 


Personal attention given to every detail. 
Chapel and other special rooms connected wit!» 
establishment. Competent persons in attend- 
ance day and night. 


;PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION, 


you want first-class accommodations at 

a private residence,—large piazza, quiet and 

homelike,— at reasonable rates, conveniently 

located for the Exposition, address Mrs. B. H. 
GROVE, 101 Jewett Avenue, Buffalo, N.Y. 

References: Adelbert L, Hudson, Frederic H. Kent 

pastors of the two Buffalo Unitarian churches respectively : 


Oscar B. Hawes, pastor of the Unitarian church at Ger- 
mantown, Pa, 


woo Si Ri a es eer eee ae 
PAN-AMERICAN LODGING AND BREAKFAST. 


Private house, ideal situation, quiet 


EXPOSITION parkway district, near two entrances, 
independent of cars. Rates moder- 
ate. Reference: Rev. F. H. Kent, Parkside Unitarian 


Church. For maps, etc., address “PARKE,” i 
Avenue, Buffalo. 7% eam bae 
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soon runs out. How to replenish becomes a 
grave question. I will give in the next Register 
a brief list of some helps in this direction. 


EDWARD A. Horton. 


The Setting. 


His lesser gems the lapidary sets 
In cunning marvels of the goldsmith’s art, 
Whose fretted bars and filigrees impart 

An added brilliance to their starry jets. 

But the great balls of diamond fire he lets 
Into plain circlets, whence, contrasted, dart 
Their lambent glories, dazzling in such sort 

That the rapt sight the setting clean forgets, 


God put the luminous soul of her who past 

Into that frail and anguish-stricken frame, 
That its supernal splendor might contrast 

With its sad setting till the living flame 
Burned the slight dross away ; and, at the last, 

Transfigured, to the Master’s crown she came. 


—W. H. Carruth. 


Poet Laureates. 


It is rumored in London that King Edward 
may soon have to nominate another poet laure- 
ate, that Alfred Austin is so disgusted and 
dispirited by the constant attacks upon him in 
the press, the unceasing ridicule to which each 
new poem of his is held up, that he is contem- 
plating the coup d’éclat of a resignation of his 
office. I wonder that he did not do it long age. 
I should not be Surprised if, in case of such an 
event, the poet laureateship were abolished. Mr. 
Labouchere, who hates poetry as much as did 
George III., has long girded against “this waste 
of money.” The money consideration is, how- 
ever, a very small one, the income being less 
than $500, and comes, moreover, out of the privy 
purse. On the other hand, the obligation laid 
on a gentleman, usually advanced in years, of 
writing verse on the least inspiring of subjects— 
the births, marriages, and deaths of royal per- 
sonages—is an onerous one. 

I shall never forget the description given me 
by my mother, who was a Miss Wordsworth, of 
a scene she witnessed one evening at Rydal 
Mount, where she was staying with her grand- 
father, William Wordsworth, the poet laureate. 
The poet’s daughter, Dora, was lying dead in the 
house, and everybody was in deep distress, 
when a royal command came down for the im- 
mediate writing of an ode to celebrate the elec- 
tion as chancellor of the University of Cam- 
bridge of Prince Albert, the prince consort. 
Now it had been expressly promised to Words- 
worth by Peel that, if he accepted the laureate- 
ship, which he had repeatedly refused, he would 
never be called upon to perform any of its 
tedious duties. But the queen, after all, was a 
woman; and another Wordsworth, the poet’s 
cousin and bishop of Lincoln, having vigorously 
opposed the prince consort’s election to the 
chancellorship, it may have occurred to her that 
it would be a good retort on one Wordsworth to 


make another Wordsworth celebrate the prince’s’ 


victory. And so there was the poor old poet, 
with his daughter lying dead in the house, under 
royal command to turn out a poem. within 
twenty-four hours on so poetical a subject. “I 
can’t do it. I can’t do it,” he kept repeating. 
“And yet I must.” 

At last, he turned to his little grand-daughter. 
“Jane,” he said, “run round to Loughrigg Home, 
and tell Quillinan to come at once.” Quillinan 
was a minor Lake poet, of considerable facility 
in improvised versification. So Quillinan was 
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fetched in all haste, and the two poets got to 
work. They were at it all night, but by break- 
fast time the ode was ready. It was set to 
music and printed on white satin, and was sung 
at the chancellor’s installation ceremony. But, 
by Wordsworth’s directions, it was not included 
in his complete works.—Boston Evening Tran- 
script. 


To Young Ministers. 


The pressure of daily life is constant and keen, 
and the area of that pressure increases, and the 
time is very much “ out of joint,” and it is often 
hard to love your fellow-man — or even to for- 
give him; and so, when the blessed Sunday 
morning comes, and the man turns his face, or 
the woman turns her face, to the little chapel, 
away from the multitude, away from the author- 
itative helper of souls, away from the music and 
the bright company, and goes along the lonely 
road to the few who are gathered together in 
the name, the need is plain. 

Perhaps the road of the week has been un- 
usually dusty and trying, or it has been beset 
with briars and weeds, and there has been the 
“contradiction of sinners,” or temptation has 
been strong, and has perhaps been given in to, 
or one here and there has been disappointed in 
his fellow-creatures, and faith is at a low ebb, or 
a dear friend has vanished, or a little child; and 
even the sunshine is a kind of mockery; and 
the poor soul can hardly drag itself to the place 
of meeting; or there are young people who are 
making the grave discovery that life is a cam- 
paign, and not a pleasure party; or the bread- 
winner is beginning to feel that strength is ebb- 
ing; or the mother is wondering what will 
happen if she should go; or the sins and mis- 
eries of the world, and the passions of men, and 
the madness of war, and the fury of the people, 
and the burning of hate, and the blaze of selfish- 
ness, have made the believer in God bitter and 
dull, and the mocking demon beside the guar- 
dian angel gets his chance and croaks, “Hath 
God said?” or, perhaps, “Curse God and die!” 
And all that may be in the humblest little 
meeting-place to which youmay go. Remember 
it; and, when each Sunday comes, ask God and 
the angels to open your eyes and touch your 
hearts and give you a real cure of souls.—/. 
Page Hopps. 


The Sea Lark. 


By the winter shore, untrodden by any but the 
fisher going down at the ebb to seek king-crab 
for bait or by his children gathering driftwood 
on the stones, one little bird stays ever faithful 
to the same short range of shore. This is the 
rock-pipit,— the “sea-lark” of Browning’s verse. 
But that is a summer song. It is not only when 
the cliff 


“Sets his bones 
To bask i’ the sun,” 


but in the short winter days, that the sea-lark 
keeps constant to the fringe of ocean. It is 
the most narrowly local and stay-at-home of all 
birds, never leaving the very fringe and le 
not of sea, but of land, haunting only the last 
edge and precipice of the coast, nesting on those 
upright walls of granite or chalk, and creeping, 
flying, and twittering among the crumbling 
stones, the water-worn boulders, and the tufts 
of sea-pink and samphire. When the winter 
storms slam the roaring billows against the cliff 
faces and the spray flies up a hundred feet from 
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the exploding mass, the little sea-lark only 
mount to higher levels of the cliff, never coming 
inland or forsaking its salt-spattered resting- 
place. Compared with these home-loving birds, 


all the gulls are wanderers, even though they do 
not desert our shores.— Exchange. 


Mrs. E. A. Coil. 


The church at Marietta, Ohio, has suffered a 
great loss in the death of Mrs. Kate Steen 
Coil, wife of Rev. E. A. Coil. Mrs. Coil died 
on Friday, August 9; and the funeral was con- 
ducted by the writer, Sunday, August 11. She 
had been ill for seven months, and had known 
of the inevitable result of her malady for more 
than two months. During this time she sought 
to forecast the future of her husband and four 
children without her. The eldest of these chil- 
dren is thirteen, and the youngest six. For 
each she left suggestions and messages, as oné 
might if going on a journey over sea. 
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Soap Powder 


Only wears out the dirt—it leaves the 
clothes for youto wear out. 


Made by B. T. Babbitt, New York. E 


Sold by grocers everywhere, 
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Register Tract Series. 


No. xs. My New Nercusor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon, 
$1.00 per hundred. 

No. 2. THE ConGREGATIONAL MetHop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be ‘worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 oy hundred. 

No. 5. AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: History and 

> Development. By Rev. Edward verett 
Hale. $1.50 per hundred, 

No. 6. Cuurcw OrGAnizaTion. By Rey. William I. 
Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 7. Or Maxine Onn’s Seir BravrTirur. a 
Rey. William C. Gannett. $1.00 per hundr 

No. 8. Tua Jupcment:, The True Doctrine of the 
dee ent Individual and Universal. By Rev. 

illiam R. Alger. $1.50 per ees 

No. 9. THe Breatu oF Lirg. By Rev. H 
mons, $1.50 per hundred. 

No, 1x. Liperau Cee ee, AS MOoTIVE-POWER, 
By Rev..E. A. Horton. Bgl and hundred, 

No. 13. JosEPH Prizstiey: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C, C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. 


No. 14. hes O’CLOCK IS IT IN Re icion? By Rey. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

No. is. A Sour wir Four Winvows OPEN. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 18, How wk HELPED OUR MINISTER TO WRITE 
Goop Sermons. By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 19. Four Sermons on Revivats. By Rey.‘S. M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. 
6 cents. 

No. 20. THEODORE Parker’s LETTER TO A YounG 
Man. so cents per hundred. 

No, 21. Tue THroLtocy oF THE Furturs, By Rev. 


. M, Sim- 


ingle copies, 


ames Freeman Clarke, D.D. so cents per 
undred, . 
No. 23. A WorkinG THEoRY1N Etuics. By Rev.J. H. 
Crooker. $1.50 a x hundred. 
NITARIAN Position, Doc- 


0.24, “THE reg 
Hamilton Thom, Go\cents 


TRINAL. By Ji 
per hundred, 
0.26, THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS. By near W.H. 
Furness. $1.00 per hun 
No. 27. SHORT AND LONG Vizws. By Rey. Charles F. 
Dole. $z.00 per hundred. - 
No. 28. THe Unity OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. | 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundre 
| No, 29. TH SuPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 
OF THE Precious BLoop or Curist. By 
“24 James T. Bixby, Ph, D. $1.50 per hun- 
re 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHRISTIAN’ REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. — 
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In Marietta she has shared with her husband 
for the past six years a growing affection among 
the people of the church and city, and the genu- 
ine sorrow on every hand bore witness to this 
love. 

Mr. and Mrs. Coil were married in 1885. 
Mrs. Coil was then instructor in vocal music at 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. Since 
then Mr. Coil has been settled at Westboro, 
Mass., for four years ; in Unity Church, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, four years; at Marietta for the past 
six years. In all these places the same testi- 
mbdny is borne to the gracious and helpful work 
of Mrs. Coil. But in Marietta the longer stay 
has deepened the impression of her truly noble 
character, and the happy years of work there 
made her increasingly aware of her possibilities. 
And, though her work was cut short, it is good 
to know that it was ended in the midst of such 
genuine appreciation and heartfelt love.. These 
are the pledges that its influence will abide. 


Lron A. HARVEY. 
Erg, Pa. 


Dere and Chere. 


There is a large sale of bad eggs for manu- 
facturing purposes. Brown polish for boots is 
made from the yolk of bad eggs, and the white 
of the eggs is used for albuminizing photo- 
graphic paper. c 


To encourage thrift in the pupils, the London 
School Board run in connection with the 
post-office a number of penny banks. The 
amount deposited last year was £33,300, about 
44,000 more than in 1899. At the end of the 
year the sum of £28,145 remained to the credit 
of the youthful depositors. 


A small piece of rosin, finely powdered and 


kept on the toilet table, will per a great bene- | * 


factor to those who are troubled with their eye- 
glasses falling off. Dip the tip of the finger 
into the rosin, and put what adheres to the finger 
on the sides of the nose. It will then be im- 
possible to shake the glasses off. 


Sawdust is used in Scotland to some extent 
in making floorcloth and linoleum, certain kinds 
of heavy stamped or embossed material to be 
used instead of wall paper, coarse wrapping 
paper, and millboard, and certain coal sub- 
stitutes for domestic use. It is also employed, 
mixed with melted resin in making fire lighters. 


In order to prevent the choking of the 
Suez Canal by shifting sands, after experi- 
menting with different plants, the manage- 
ment has found in planting of the Casuarina 
tree an effective remedy. This grows to a con- 
siderable height, while its roots penetrate the 
soil deeply. It thrives both in dry and humid 
climates. 


In cleaning the historical frescos lately in 
the House of Commons, a-curious error in one 
—the sailing of the Mayflower—has been 
noticed. The ship is flying the present Union 
Jack, which only dates from 1801. It should 
have been the national flag sanctioned by 
James I. in 1606, two years before the May- 
flower sailed. 


Three years before the first public school in 
America was established at Dorchester the 
Massachusetts General Court had provided for 
the founding of Harvard College, only six years 
after the settlement of Boston; and soon after 
a law was passed requiring all towns, with a 
specified number of families, to keep a school 
which would fit boys for college. 


Count Ouen, a French millionaire (says Dal- 
ziel), has left a large sum of money to the city 
of Rouen, to be devoted to a curious use. The 
money will produce 44,000 annually, and the 
count directs that this sum is to be given to the 
best-built and healthiest couple married in Rouen 
every year. The count was impressed at the in- 
creasing degeneracy of the French race, and 
one By means of this legacy to bring about a 
more healthy state of affairs. 
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BRASS AND DRESDEN. 


Brass and Dresden Bedsteads. 
the same effect as the elaborate brass and 
onyx bedsteads which one finds at very high 
prices in the shops of the interior decorators 
on Fifth Avenue, New York. 


We are meeting with great success on our 
They have 


There is something very effective about 


the combination of burnished brass with marble, 
stone, or china. 
not necessarily expensive, they certainly have 
a most distinguished appearance. 


While these bedsteads are 


This is only one of the many types of 


metallic bedsteads which we now have on sale,—all of them brought out this season. 


It is surely unwise to make any purchase 
seen our large stock. 
Everything at Canal Street prices. 


of an iron or brass bedstead till you have 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 
® -. 48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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Gro-f-Ellis: Boston 


The above is the title of a pamphlet which 
we will mail to those interested on application, 


The Baie and Promise of 
the Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR REALITY. 


BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 
Minister of the Church of All Souls’, New York. 


... CONTENTS... 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publisher, 


GEO. H ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


ressuork 


Hymnai 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rev. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘The Carol,’’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefully 
selected hymns for general worship and church 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 


A second division consists of forty 
SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 


The music is throughout singable, many 
familiar tunes being interspersed with modern 
compositions of acknowledged merit, from 
English and German sources chiefly. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


GEORGE H. ELLIS, 


272 Congress Street, - - - Boston. 


Theodore Parker to @ Young Man. 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christiax 
Register in.1885, and afterward in leaflet form, It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth. It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time. 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. 


Address Christian Register Association, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. : 
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Pleasantries. 


They say that the coast of the North Sea is 
rising. Can it be that it disapproves of Em- 
peror William ? 


Not up in French.—Willis: “I prefer to eat 
a la carte.” Gillis: “Ah, I see you frequent 
lunch wagons.” 


Charles Loveday: “Um, ah. Er, er—er- 
Er—! he! he—!” Jeweller (to his assistant) : 
“Bring that tray of engagement rings here, 
Henry.” 


“What a debt we owe to medical science!” he 
said, as he put downthe paper. “Good heavens!” 
she exclaimed: “haven’t you paid that doctor’s 
bill yet ?’—Chicago Post. 


Sea Captain: “Waiter, what do you call 
this?” Waiter: “Bouillon, sir.” Sea Captain: 
“Well, well, I must have sailed on bouillon all 
my life and did not know it.’—Meggendorfer 
Blaetter. 


Clearness of statement was not one of Bishop 
Westcott’s graces. “Very foggy to-day,” said 
Canon Liddon one morning. “I think Canon 
Westcott must have been opening his study 
window.” 


Mrs. Horse: “Say’— Mr. Horse: “Say 
what?” Mrs. Horse: “When fall comes and 
our folks drive out to make calls, you'll have 
to wear a plug hat and I’ll have to wear a velvet 
bonnet.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 


Two small boys were playing menagerie. To 
give the game a touch of realism, Billy, the bear, 
bit his playmate. There was wailing of course, 
and Billy was punished. His mother said, 
“Billy, you were very naughty to bite Freddie ; 
and, besides, he may have hydrophobia.” “Oh, 
no, he won’t, mother, because I wasn’t mad 
when I bit him: I just did it playing.” 


The other day Prof. Foster’s little daughter 
was disobedient, and was banished to a closed 
room. When ready “to be good,” she was to 
be released and reinstated in her mother’s affec- 
tions. A few minutes of silence elapsed, and 
then the knocking was heard. “Are you ready 
to be good, my daughter?” “Well, mamma, I 
will be partly good if you will partly open the 
door.”—Central Christian Advocate. 


In a heated discussion between a supporter 
of Douglas and a German voter who favored 
Lincoln, the former said: “Who is Lincoln, 
anyhow? Nobody ever heard of him. Senator 
Douglas now is a great statesman. Why, he has 
had his eye on the Presidential chair for the last 
ten years!” “Vot is dot you say?” was the 
reply. “You say Meester Dooglas have hat his 
eye on der Bresident chair for ten years?” “Yes, 
that is just what I said.” ‘Vell, you shoost 
tell Meester Dooglas, if he vill keep his eye on 
dot chair shoost a leedle vile longer, he vill see 
old Abe Lincoln sitting down in it.” This closed 
the debate. 


QUERIES ABOUT AUTHORS. 


What does Anthony Hope? 
To Marietta Holley. 
What happens when John Kendrick Bangs? 
Samuel Smiles. 
When is Marian Evans Cross? 
When William Dean Howells. 
When did Thomas Buchanan Read ? 
Just after Winthrop Mackworth Praed. - 
Why was Rider Haggard? 
Because he let Rose Terry Cooke. 
Why is Sarah Grand? 
To make Andrew Marvel. 
How long will Samuel Lover? 
Until Justin Winsor. 
— The Bookman. 
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FAST TWIN SCREW SERVICE. 
Boston to Queenstown and Liverpool. 


Commonwealth (new), 13,000 tons.... Aug. 28, ep 25 
New England, 11,600 tons., «Sept. 11, Oct. 9 
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For passage and further information apply to 
Richards, Mills & Co., 77-81 State St., Boston. 
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New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


an. 1, hugoaten aa Srenneaceinene i 
PERRET TERS sco rire: Beggars 
$3,043,408.27 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
ert peta to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 


reet 


| labaacs F. STEVENS, Presiden 
LFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
Ss. F. ie ae Secret ee 
WM RNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS — 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buy in Kansas, Nebraska, 
Dakotas. Correspondence: solicited. sbranks. rae 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


GILLOTT’S PENS, © 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 


HAVE CAINED THE j 
GRAND PRIZE, ' 
Paris Exposition, 1900. 

This is the Highest Prize ever Awarded to Pens, 


Educational. e . 


PHILADELPHIA 
Miss Case and Miss Childs’ rox"ciris 


152% PINE STREET 
College Preparation. Individual Instruction 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS 
WILL REOPEN 


Their Boarptinc AND Day ScHoot For Grris at 115 
Beacon Street, Boston, WEDNESDAY, OCT. 2, 1901. 


MISS KIMBALL’S HOME SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 


Pleasant home, Excellent instruction. Several courses 
of study. College preparatory. Permanent home and 
care for motherless girls. Descriptive circular sent on 
application, Worcester, Mass, 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL ‘GR 


GIRLS 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. EK. E. Hale, D,D. 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER, 
Miss CAROLINE Ry CLARK} Principals 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Wry Bridgewater, Mass. 
R Raise wses. Special courses for college graduates 


toh ty ~nerience. Entrance examinations 


Loy 2 19g oe Boro, Principal, 
8 
PERRY Se -IARTEN 
NORMAL. /AOOL 


1% Huntington Avenue. Boston, Mass, 
MRS. ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY, Principal 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 


Worcester, Mass. 46th session nies Sept. 11th 
Training for University, Scientific School, Business Life. 
The Rt. Rev. Witt1am_LAwRENCE, ’D.D., 
JoszrH ALDEN SHAw, A.M., Head Master. 


CONCORD SCHOOL 


Concord, Massachusetts. 
Prepares boys for college and scientific school, 


For catalogue address 
Tuomas H. EckFre.pt, Headmaster. 


Visitor. 


—- 


HURCH 
ARPETS pnrics. 


ATMANU> JOHN H. PRAY 
FACTURERS 


658 oF 


CARPETS AND Crna ES eR: 


ASMINCTON ST. 
P. BOYLSTON ST. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL ~ 
, FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced elnsaqn: Individual 
teaching, Poboleripe, 
F, B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL “**mass’7°™. 


Advantages of a cultured home. Thorough College 
or Tech. preparation. Seven pupils to one instructor, 
References: Mr ALLEN and 2,500 living alumni. 


Illustrated catalogue. 
Metropolitan advantages of 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY cyery kind, 144 Instrac- 


tors, 1350 Students from 92 Universities, 21 Foreign 
countries and from 35 Americam States and Terri- 
WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 


For College Graduates 


tories. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


free rooms and free tui- 
tion in the heart of 


Boston, Nearly two SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


hundred students. Fifty-fourth Year opens September 18, 
Address Dean, M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset Street. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 2c", College, Graduates 


oo special Scholarships of 


f25 each. Located close to 
the Courts. Four hundred SCHOOL OF LAW 
Address Dean, 


students last year. Opens October 2. 
S.C. BEN NETT, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY All College Graduates 


: are favored in the entrance 
examination. Exceptional 


clinical and laboratory SCHOOL OF MEDICINE © 


facilities. _Opens October 3. Address Dean, J. P. 
SUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Avenue. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Five hundred students 


in attendance. Elective — 
courses sa 


variety. mie COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


sion\from oor athools without examination. All 
the collegiate degrees, ms September 19. Address 
Dean, W. E. HU TING: ‘ON, 12 Somerset ‘treet. . 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY  Wlosorbical and litera 
Bib wor Coltcee GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


predee omly. Opens September ro. Address 
ean, B, P. BOWNE, x2 Somerset Street. , 


& SONS Co °9 


BOSTON. 


